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Parliament. But the incurable “ griminess” of the 


CHRONICLE. 


N the House of Lords on Friday week 
yee anne the Bishop of Lonpon moved perhaps 
the silliest (though we own that is a bold word) of the 
numerous Licensing Bills upon which amiable faddists 
have recently concentrated their attention, with some 
excuse in the case of those who have nothing to do, 
but with very little in that of a Bishop. It was to add 
to the present woes of Parliamentary, C. C., and School 


Board elections another for Licensing Boards, which | 
Boards were to tax clubs, cut down public-houses, rob — 


spared PETER to compensate suspended PavL, and 
otherwise meddle and muddle ad lib. The Bill was 
opposed by Lord Rooxwoop, rather treacherously sup- 
ported by Lord KIMBERLEY, ground to powder by Lord 


present Government appeared even here; for, though 
they put up Sir BaLTHazar to oppose, they would not 
let their Whips tell, in order not to enrage the Anti- 
vaccinationist Radicals too much. 

The House of Lords on Monday was busy with the 
question of Home Charges as affecting India, with 
some talk about Uganda and the like, In the 
Commons, after some preliminary business (the most 
interesting of which was an inquiry into the doings of 
a person of the very delightful name of McGrisk1y), 
the debate on Mr. CavENDIsH’s amendment was re- 
sumed. This was felt to be one of the most crucial on 
the paper; for its object, the strict definition of the 
powers delegated to the Irish Legislature, could not 


_ possibly have been refused by an honest Government 


‘SALisBuRY, and withdrawn by its right reverend author. | 
In the morning sitting of the House of Commons the | 


first clause of the Home Rule Bill, that affirming the 


principle of a specially Irish bi-cameral Legislature, was | 


carried by 42. Not quite a whole week had been spent 
on it, an allowance by no means exorbitant, and it is 
almost unnecessary to say that Mr. MoRLEY moved the 
Closure before it was passed. We are under the im- 
pression that by this time Mr. Mor.ey’s tongue has so 
shaped itself to that honourable office that, if he were 


asked whether he would have tea or coffee, or if he had 


anything to say before sentence was pronounced, he 
would reply, ‘I move that the question be now put.” 
Before the beginning of the debate, his exploits in this 
way the night before were obliquely but severely cen- 
sured by the SPEAKER on appeal. There was another 
“scene ” arising from the outrageous language of the 
Irish members; Mr. Botton and Sir Epwarp REep 
hinted that, really, if things went on, they might re- 
member that they had such things as consciences ; and 
the So.iciror-GENERAL, who had the night before 

iven his solicitorial word that the supremacy of 

arliament was indefeasible, now let out that it only 
depended on statute. On the whole, it was another 


good day’s work for the Union, and it closed well with | 


the moving of an important amendment in a good 
maiden speech by Mr. Victor CavenpisH. At the 
evening sitting, Mr. Hopwoop and the Anti-vaccina- 
tionists had their silly say. Sir BaurHazark Foster 
= for once sensibly and straightforwardly against 
them, and the resolution for letting smallpox loose in 
England was defeated by two to one, even in this 


which really intended to preserve Imperial supremacy. 
Mr. GLADSTONE refused it, and thus once for all wrote 


_ himself and his Government down something else than 


honest. He was followed, of course, by his sufficient 
majority, but both at this point of the evening and at 
others there were what the poets have called “ fallings 
“ from him, vanishings” in the expressions of some 
of his men. Later Mr. Mor.ey, in an attempt to 
overrule the Chairman on the question whether Mr. 


Bovsrretp had actually moved an amendment which 


he desired not to move, found that the worm will turn. 
Mr. GLapsToNeE and his henchmen, breaking the 
almost invariable rule of courtesy to new members, 
were rude to Mr. A, CRoss in reference to an amend- 
ment of his. After all this, and all that had gone 
before, it was perhaps unreasonable of the Government 
to upbraid the Opposition for their wickedness in 
wanting a little talk before accepting the Select Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates. ‘ No bully and whiny too,” 
is surely a reasonable request. 

On Tuesday the first breach in the dogged obstruc- 
tiveness of the Government was made. Whether it 
was due to the warning voices of Sir EpbwakD REED and 
Mr. Botton, to the adverse votes of Mr. Srorey 
and Mr, Jacks, to the uncomfortable certainty, after 
Mr. MELLOR’s refusing to be browbeaten by Mr. 
Mor ey, that the Chairman could not be counted on 
for undeviating subservience, or to something else, 
Mr. GLapsTonE—after infinite twisting and fencing, 
much ill-temper from self and partners, intense indig- 
nation at Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and signs of sulk from the 


Irishmen—accepted (as he might have done hours ard 
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days earlier) an amendment of Sir HENRY JAMEs’s, 
formally asserting the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament, this Bill and all its clauses notwithstanding. 
Against this Mr. GLapsTone has wriggled and quibbled 
for more than a week, and at the last moment he tried 
to carry out once more his favourite policy of post- 
ponement. But it would not do; and the delay 
merely resulted in some home truths being put to 
him bluntly by Mr. T. W. RvssELL, pointedly by 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and most politely by Mr. BaLrour. 
Even at the very last he took away such very limited 
bloom of grace as was left to his concession by declaring 
in effect that he meant it to be final in itself and 
inoperative as regards any future explanation and 
definition. We shall see. Meanwhile the House of 
Lords had been occupied with the Madras and Bombay 
Army Bill, and a motion of Lord Hoop’s on the Navy. 
Lord Roserts had been expected to speak on the first- 
— measure, but an accident prevented his taking 
is seat. 

The Gladstonians affected to be satisfied with the 
proceedings of Wednesday because they got Clause 2 
through, and because their majorities, though never 
touching even a tenth of the full strength of Parlia- 
ment, somewhat exceeded the normal figure. A party 
which administers such consolations to itself must be 
desperately in need of, and desperately hard up for, 
stimulant. As a matter of fact, some Unionists were 
away beating up the hostile quarters elsewhere, and 
others had been tempted by the Wednesday half- 
holiday to make it a whole one. Moreover, the clause 
had had most of its venom taken out of it by Sir 
Henry JaMEs’s amendment, and when it had been 
closured through as usual, the rest of the time was, also 
as usual, spent on motions to report, progress, and of 
postponement. It is odd that the Government will not 
learn the simple lesson suggested to them so often. 
The debate on the whole was stormy, but not particu- 
larly interesting, except for the wonderful fact that a 
Cabinet Minister, Mr. Fow.er, actually opened his 
mouth, and probably (by affirming the undoubted right 
of Parliament to repeal any Act passed by the Irish 
Legislature) did not much charm the Irishmen. He 
may also have suggested to simple souls the question, 
“Then why on earth make an Irish islature simply 
“ to give the other fil a retordre?” 

The day just chronicled was “the last of danger and 
“ distress ” for a time, and we are afraid that Thursday 
might almost be called “ the first of nothingness.” The 
Lords passed the Railway Servants Bill, and did some 
work on that for Irish Sunday Closing, talked about 
old soldiers, and then adjourned till Tuesday week. 
The Commons were busy on Supply, and a highly re- 
spectable, if not palpitating, evening saw nothing live- 
ler than the almost passionate fellow-feeling with which 
Lord RanpoLra CHURCHILL rushed to the rescue of Sir 
Witu14M Harcourt as one who had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself, and, therefore, in great words, 
“ knowed his feelin’s.” 

Politics out of The Ladies’ Grand Council of the Prim- 

Parliament. rose met at Princes’ Hall, on 
Friday week, and were addressed by Sir W. Marxiotr 
and Mr. Cust. At the Eighty Club Mr. Campse.t- 
BANNERMAN manifested an ie freedom from the 
disease called in his country “ blateness,” by accusing 
the Opposition of obstruction. For this impudence 
(as, we fear, it must be called) Mr. CamppeLL-BaNnneR- 
MAN received good punishment, next day, from Lord 
Ranpo_pa CHURCHILL, who spoke in excellent form at 
Marylebone. The Cardiff Gladstonolaters were again 
in fits at Sir Epwarp Reep’s vain imaginations that a 
— “9 Parliament is anything but an automatic 
machine for saying “ Aye” to everything proposed b 
the leader of his 

Wednesday was the first day of much out-of-doors 


political speaking since the Home Rule Bill got into 
Committee. Besides minor lights, Mr. BaLrour shone: 
at Manchester, receiving his Election petition testimo- 
nial, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at Birmingham, and Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL at Reading. Lord RaNnDoLprg, in 
the manner of a very lively political PLUTARCH, drew 
parallel pictures of the Home Rule policy and the 
Confidence Trick ; Mr. BaLrour showed the real value 
of Mr. GuapstTone’s: climb down in the supremacy 
matter; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, liberally saluting the 
Government with shrapnel and chain-shot and car- 
casses, and other disagreeable missiles, neatly compared 
the Treasury bench to “a deaf and dumb asylum,” 
the Irish uproar in Parliament to “ waking the corpse” 
of Home Rule, and the minor measures in the QUEEN’S 
Speech to “ ground-bait for gudgeon.” 

Foreign and There was nothing much worth noting 
Colonial Affi. abroad at the end of last week except the: 
prolongation of the sitting of the Spanish Cortes to 
fifty hours—a “ record,” if we mistake not, which 
broke itself by ten hours more on Saturday. At the 
end of this time the Government beat the Republican 
obstructionists. The report of actual fighting on the 
Mekong—a serious matter—was confirmed early this. 
week, and fresh attention was drawn to a subject 
which has more than once been fully expounded in 
these pages—the possible gravity of French preten- 
sions on another river in another continent, the Ubangi 
or Welle. There were divers odd manceuvres going on 
in Germany with the evident intention of influencing 
the elections. Sir AUGUsTUS PaGET was leaving Vienna 
with golden opinions; and M. SotrropouLos had ac- 
cepted the very uneasy seat of Prime Minister of 
Greece. 

On Monday afternoon no less than three Australian 
banks, two in Queensland and one in New South Wales, 
the last-named an institution among the oldest, and 
supposed to be among the soundest, in Australia, had 
followed the run. The Germans in Damaraland had 
been killing women and children freely. 

On Wednesday morning a fresh addition—the City 
of Melbourne—was made to the already long list of 
Australian banks which have had to put up the shutters. 
M. DEVELLE, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs,. 
has said that France meant to keep Madagascar for 
herself, and that, therefore, it would be very shocking 
if England meant to keep Egypt for herself. 

On Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning the 
fourteenth Australian bank, the Roya! of Queensland, 
was reported fallen. The ELLior report on the Behring 
Sea seal rookeries, which the United States had tried 
to burke as damaging to their case, was produced. 
From Siamese accounts it appeared that the troubles 
on the Mekong were due to French-Annamite fili- 
bustering among the semi-independent Laos tribes, 
and that the intruders had got very much the worst of 
it. There had been disturbances in the Bohemian 
Diet, and the approval by the Portuguese Chambers of 
the plan of paying one-third only of the interest on 
the Debt had been “ approved by the country.” Which,. 
indeed, is scarcely surprising, and strongly resembles 
the conduct of a man whose left hand should warmly 
shake his right on its manly and noble behaviour in 
presenting a petition of bankruptcy. 

Almost the sole feature of interest in a very flat 
budget of news yesterday was a fresh speech of the 
German Emperor’s, which may be called rash or reso- 
lute according to taste. 


At the beginning of this week the pro- 
The Weather, tracted drought which, with hardly any 
interval, had reigned over the southern half of England 
for some ten weeks, and had been hardly less notice- 
able elsewhere, showed signs of breaking up. Indeed, 
in the North Midlands and in Wales there was heavy 
rain at the end of last week, In London and its 
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neighbourhood the windows of heaven were very 
gradually opened, and it was not till Wednesday after- 
noon that there was really a great rain, and then not 
for long together. Divers places in the home counties, 
however, had been more favoured, and the rain was 
enough to influence the various cricket matches to a 
considerable extent. 


The Welsh The meeting at the Albert Hall on Tues- 
Suspenscry Bill. day to protest against the Welsh Sus- 
pensory Bill was a great and eminent success. It 
was very well attended, was quite unanimous, and was 
addressed by both the Primates, by the Bishops of 
Lonpon, DurHAM, and MancHEsTER, by Lord SELBORNE, 
the Duke of ARGYLL, and many others. Lord 
SELBORNE’S speech was, perhaps, the weightiest in 
matter, destroying as it did once more, to the satisfac- 
tion of any one who combines an understanding of 
evidence with a willingness to admit it, the “ national 
“property” figment. But the Archbishop of CanTER- 
BURY, the Duke of ARGYLL, and the Bishop of Lonpon 
were the most effective in form, and Alderman 
PHILLIPs’s “ Gop before GLADSTONE” deserved and ob- 
tained the success due to a pithy pheme, as the Greeks 
would have said. 


Some interesting appointments were 
Appointments announced at the beginning of the present 
week, Two well-known public officials, Sir Henry 
Catcrart and Sir P. CunLirFe OWEN, retire from the 
Board of Trade and South Kensington respectively. 
Sir CourTENAY BoyLe succeeds the former, and the 
latter becomes two gentlemen at once, General FESTING 
directing Science, and Professor MippLETON Art. 


London Local The character of the present London 
Government. County Council was pleasantly shown on 
Tuesday by the fact that there was opposition (it is 
fair to say unsuccessful opposition) to an address of 
congratulation on the proposed marriage of the Duke 
of York, and successful opposition to the proposal of 
the Improvements Committee to contribute to the in- 
tended works on Ludgate Hill. The School Board, on 
the contrary, has achieved the feat of reducing its 
rate, which the present majority of the Council is not 
likely to do. 


Rast The valuable Royal Two-Year-Old Plate at 
"Kempton Park, yesterday week, brought a 
surprise, a pair of the Duke of PorTLANp’s youngsters, 
Schoolbook and Amiable, who both started at very long 
odds, coming in first and second, after a fine race with 
each other. The Jubilee Stakes, next day, provided 
gratification for those possibly unfashionable lovers of 
racing who like to see the top weight win. There was 
a good field; but Mr. Houtpswortu’s Orvieto suc- 
ceeded in getting the better of it, though it is doubtful 
whether May Duke, who was second, would not have 
overhauled him had the course been a little longer. 
Orvieto, though a slightly uncertain, is a very good, 
horse, and has not been, on the whole, lucky in pro- 
portion to his goodness, The first day of the New- 
market Second Spring Meeting presented nothing 
worth special comment. In the very valuable New- 
market Stakes, however, on Wednesday, Mr. Rose's 
Ravensbury again tried his luck with Mr, McCaLmont’s 
Isinglass, ‘The latter justified the 4 to 1 laid on him, 
by winning as he liked; Ravensbury being third, and 
Phocion, a long way behind the leader, dividing them. 
After this race 7 to 4 was laid on the winner for the 
Derby. The principal event of interest on Thursday 
was the Payne Stakes, which brought out some Derby 
outsiders, Peppercorn and Quickly Wise were most 
backed, but Mr. JennrNGs’s Montezuma ran away at a 
good pace and won pretty easily. 
Cricket, ost of the matches in the second half of 
last week went rather one-sidedly, and the 
Australians beat Warwickshire, Surrey Leicestershire, 


and Notts Sussex, all in rather hollow fashion. On 
Friday there was, however, a capital finish between 
M. C. C. and Lancashire, the former just pulling it off 
with their last man, but thanks, really, to a fine inn- 
ings of Mr. Fotey’s. Gloucestershire v. Yorkshire ran 
into Saturday, but ended hollow after all, the York- 
shiremen winning by nine wickets. At Oxford the 
Eleven v. Sixteen match was drawn, after more of the 
very high scoring which has been the rule there since 
the season opened, and which made it particularly in- 
teresting to see what the Oxford men would do against 
outside bowling. BricGs and MOLDd, assisted in their 
demonstration by the weather, provided this deside- 
ratum in the match between the University and Lanca- 
shire this week. The result was fairly satisfactory ; 
for, though the gigantic scores of last week and the 
week before were absent, very fair innings were made. 
Meanwhile Cambridge did even better against a very 
strong Gentiemen of England team, and the Australians, 
redeeming their not very brilliant début at Sheffield 
Park, piled up over 500 in one innings against Glou- 
cestershire, Mr. GEORGE GIFFEN contributing no less 
than 180. The rain of Wednesday brought all these 
matches to an end that was no end, except that at 
Cambridge. Here the University team expended 
rather more wickets (seven) to make the eighty odd 
runs required than had been expected ; but the ground 
was difficult, and the win by four wickets (for it was a 
twelve a side match) against such a team was good, 
and showed the Cambridge men to be even better 
than last year. The match was also interesting for the 
first appearance of an Indian youth, Mr. RanJitstns1, 
in a public match for an English University. The 
first day of the matches in the second half of the 
week was interesting all round. The Australians put 
M.C.C, in at Lord’s—a proceeding which resulted in a 
memorable exhibition of what one of the Elizabethans 
calls ‘Choice Chance and Change,” for the Club hit 
up over 400, FLowers and Mr. Marcuant both going 
into three figures, and the visitors, when at length they 
took their turn, lost four wickets, including Mr. GIrren’s, 
for 84. Both Universities showed well—Cambridge 
against a strong Yorkshire team with difficult ground 
and small scoring, Mr. LatHam playing particularly 
well; Oxford against the same team of Gentlemen 
(reduced to eleven, and with Briccs instead of 
HeEakNE, but certainly not weakened) which had played 
Cambridge earlier. Mr. L. Pauatrer and Mr. Fry 
were the chief contributors here to a score of 270 for 
seven wickets. 


Meetings, The Duke of York opened the Earl’s Court 
Openings, &e. Exhibition for the year, which is concerned 
with “Gardening and Forestry,” last Saturday, when, 
also, Lord RosEsery presided over the foundation of a 
costly Parish Institute for St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
the result of the exertions of that well-known humourist, 
its rector, Mr. RoGers.——A huge reception was held 
by the Privce or WaALEs on Wednesday at the Imperial 
Institute. This Mr. GLADSTONE attended, the incon- 
veniences which had kept him away last week being 
apparently less dreaded. Unfortunately the assembly, 
which can hardly be said to have consisted of “the 
“ classes” (unless the classes include every man who 
can afford himself, in the old phrase, a clean shirt and 
a guinea thrice a week) hissed Mr. GLapsTone. It is 
rude to hiss, especially in the presence of the PRINcE 
or Wates. But human nature is weak and impulse, 
generous as well as otherwise, sometimes over- 
comes it.——The Free Kirk of Scotland has been 
celebrating its Jubilee this week——a celebration which 
may ibly awake in the pensive part of the public 
a mild curiosity to know what the principal “ dis~ 
“ rumpers” of fifty years would think of the state 
of the Free Kirk now. “Staggering,” we doubt, very 


staggering. 
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Let The Hull dispute was almost settled last 
* week on the terms which the men might 
have had all along—that neither free nor Union labour 
shall have either privilege or disparagement. But the 
settlement dangled and ged later, it is not clear 
by whose fault, and it seems to have been wrecked on 
Thursday by the old unreasonable expectation of the 
men that they can step back to work as if nothing had 
happened. 
The night between last Saturday and Sun- 
day was, as Mr. SWINBURNE might say, 
“ strange and shaken ” with collisions, one large steamer 
being sent to the bottom off the Cornish, and another 
off the Norfolk, coast. The first-named accident was 
unfortunately fatal to all hands except the master and 
mate, who had presence of mind enough to get 
aboard the colliding ship at once. Two men were 
suffocated, early in the week, in that public nuisance, 
the Channel Tunnel. A fire at Bishop’s Court, in the 
Isle of Man, destroyed part of a house which is interest- 
ing in connexion with the one famous Bishop of Sodor 
and Man—Bishop WILson. 


The Theatre, 4 B€W comic opera entitled Jane Annie, 

the music by Mr. Ernest Forp, the book by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie and Mr. Conan DoyLe, was produced 
at the Savoy this day week. 


“GOD BEFORE GLADSTONE.” 


are not apt to be very sanguine about any- 
thing; and of the effect of popular demon- 
strations of any kind we entertain in particular the 
lowest possible estimate. But we think that the 
sternest political actuary, when valuing the meeting 
at the Albert Hall last Tuesday as an asset in calcu- 
lating the stability of the Church of England, would 
set it down for a good round sum on the right side. 
There are generally two safe tests of such things—the 
amount of heartiness which they themselves show, and 
the opinion entertained (or rather expressed) of them 
by unfavourable critics. We propose to examine the 
meeting at which Mr. Alderman PHILLIPS gave the 
excellent rallying word which we have set at the head 
of this article from both these points of view. 

That the meeting really “resolved” on its resolu- 
tions, and that it was representative both in numbers 
and in weight of influence of all kinds, to an extent 
rarely, if ever, equalled by any such assembly, will 
hardly be denied. The preliminary ceremonies at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—a surer test of sincerity than 
attendance at the subsequent gathering—had been 
crowded ; and though, to the regret of persons with 
an eye for colour, robes were not worn at the Albert 
Hall, the generally religious character of the function 
was preserved by the singing of hymns—which the fol- 
lowers of Mr. GEE and Mr. GLapDsTONE did not, this 
time, venture to interrupt. It too often happens that 
gatherings of this kind are spoilt by inefficient or in- 
judicious speakers. But on Tuesday only one person 
—of excellent intentions, but, as readers of books and 
newspapers know, not gifted with much practical 
wisdom—succeeded in changing the enthusiasm of the 
Hall to a temporary condition of bored irritation. The 
other speakers were all at nearly their best, though in 
the case of Lord SELBORNE the infirmities of age may 
have something marred an admirably clear and con- 
vincing statement of the truth about tithes. What 
that truth is we may put inaveryfewwords. A leaves 
a farm to B, with a rent-charge or profit-charge on it to 
C. B lets the farm to D, subject to the charge, and at 
a proportionately lower rent. Then comes Z and says, 
“ T don’t like the way C spends this money, and D does 
“not like paying it; let us confiscate it, and either 


“ give it to D or to X and Y.” That is the history of 
tithes in a nutshell, and any one who says that it is 
otherwise either does not know, or knows—and some- 
thing else. The opening speech of the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY was positively eloquent and entirely free 
from the least hint or undertone of uncertain sound. 
The Duke of ARGYLL, both as a rather militant 
member of a non-Episcopal Church and as one who 
had had a hand in Irish Disestablishment, made a 
particularly interesting figure at the meeting. We 
still disa, with him in toto when he declares the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church justifiable, and 
we are still sure that in that act lay the cause, not 
only of this evil, but of others against which the Duke 
has worked as heartily, such as the Land Act of 
1881, and the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. 
But he must be a very feeble or a very unfair reasoner 
who denies that this peculiar position of the Duke’s 
strengthens his present attitude immensely. When 
a@ man appears in a white sheet, and says, “I was 
“wrong then,” Charity may rejoice over him, but 
Suspicion says, “‘ You say you were wrong then; how 
“am I to have confidence that you are right now?” 
And it so happens that, little as we agree with the Duke 
on the case of the Irish Church, we agree with him 
absolutely and completely on the difference of the 
case of the Welsh. To him this difference is sufficient, 
and to all fair-minded men it should be sufficient, 
reason for opposing Mr. GLADSTONE’s scheme unrelent- 
ingly. We can add to these reasons a vast array of 
others applying to the Irish and the Welsh Church 
alike, not the least of them being the history of the 
Disestablished Irish Communion in the last quarter of 
a century. 


Turn for a moment to the way in which these 
speeches and this demonstration have been received 
in the opposite camp. Some of the tactics of the 
armies of the aliens were obvious and inevitable 
beforehand. They could ignore Sir JonN Mowsray’s 
unanswerable figures and quibble at Lord SEL- 
BORNE’S unanswered history and logic. They could 
content themselves with the pot-and-kettle argument 
against the Duke of ARGYLL, ignoring the Duke’s solid 
distinguos, and laying down the simply false state- 
ment that the Suspensory Bill follows the lines of Irish 
Disestablishment strictly. They could sneer at the 
Archbishop of York’s “Socialism” in suggesting that 
some other titles of property will become rickety if 
those of the Church are upset—from which it appears. 
that VirGiL was a rank Socialist when he wrote Jam 
proximus ardet. But amid all this there rings a, for 
themselves, dangerous note of uneasiness at the deter- 
mination of the meeting, and behind that again a still 
more dangerous note of surprised want of comprehension 
of this zeal. Nothing is more daunting, nothing more 
likely to be the precursor of a “rot” in an attacking 
force, than the discovery, after having thought that 
the defenders are not in earnest, that they are. To 
do justice to political Nonconformists, and to that large 
contingent of lazy GALLIOs and not always clear-headed 
Agnostics who, without much love for the political 
Nonconformist, find him a useful tool, we are prepared 
to believe that they do not understand the importance 
which Churchmen attach to endowment and establish- 
ment. To them the Archbishop’s Pauline hyperbole, 
that he and other Churchmen would rather live as 
Nonconformists under established Dissent than in a 
country with no establishment at all, no doubt seems, 
or would have seemed before this meeting, a gas- 
conading paradox, or a merely idle grotesque. Let us 
hope that from the 16th of May may date a more 
salutary, if a less comfortable, state of things for them 
—a state which comprehends the actual, and does not 
live ina vain show. To all English Churchmen the 
Archbishop’s words are, as we have said, at the least a 
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Pauline hyperbole, at the best a very sober statement 
of truth. We do not believe, of course, that the gates 
of Hell would prevail against the Church if Mr. 
GLapDsTONE had his completest way, and England be- 
came statutorily Godless. But we do believe that the 
gates of Hell would, pro tanto, and for the time, 
have prevailed against the State itself. It is the 
loss inflicted on the whole body politic of Eng- 
land by the disestablishment and disendowment, of 
which this wretched little Welsh measure is, by the 
avowal of honest Gladstonians themselves, only a sneak- 
ing and filching harbinger, against which we fight. 
The Nonconformist (or these specimens of him ; for 
we are glad to think there are numerous and honour- 
able exceptions) may prefer the satisfaction of his 
private spite and his private greed to everything else. 
The English Churchman has no such wishes. He 
fights for the Church, indeed, as a matter of simple 
right as against open and flagitious injustice, as a 
matter of old allegiance and inherited veneration, as a 
matter of reasoned religion and solemn belief in the 
supernatural, But he fights for it also with a clear 
eye to the practical future and quite irrespective of 
sentiment, of tradition, of superstition, if any one likes 
the word. He fights for it because he feels and knows 
the enormous and irreparable loss which the country 
would sustain if it were un-Churched and left to drift 
unpiloted amid a chaos of jarring sects, bidding each 
for public and private favour, striving each for its own 
aggrandizement, and substituting for the calm majesty 
and immemorial authority of the present Church the 
disgusting and clamorous competition of tub-thump- 
ing mountebanks and soul-catching plotters. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CONFIDENCE TRICK. 


HE final conflict over Clause One of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill was signalized by one of 

those “great debating speeches” from the PRIME 
MINISTER which fill one with melancholy wonder as to 
what idea of a speech, what notion of a debate, and 
what conception of greatness, is that which Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S latter-day worshippers entertain. If a 
Parliamentary speech may consist wholly of invective, 
if argumentative debate would be none the less 
debate for consisting wholly of such speeches, and if 
the greatness of any such speech is properly measured 
by its abundance of invective and its poverty of argu- 
ment, then indeed Mr. GLapsTone did make a great 
debating speech. That is to say, he spoke with 
an energy astonishing in a man of eighty-four; he 
assailed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN with a vehemence equally 
surprising in a Minister whose first duty it is, one 
would suppose, to keep his temper; and he evaded 
the question at issue with a disdain for the assembly 
he was addressing, and misrepresented facts with a 
contempt for truth which would be amazing in any 
one but himself. And so his flatterers have again 
prostrated themselves before him, and have cried out 
with one voice that there never lived so marvellous a 
debater as this octogenarian who rises to answer a 
charge of attempting to hoodwink the House of Com- 
mons and the country, and sits down without having 
cleared up a single point of obscurity, or having met 
the charge in any way than by the audacious assertion 
of what every man in the House knows to be untrue. 
If these are not the grounds of their admiration—if 


they contend that they applauded the “ great debating 

h ” because it really was a speech, and not a string 
of empty phrases, and because it really did enlighten 
and not darken counsel, they have a ready method of 
proving their contention. They have only to take up 
the awkward challenge of the Jimes, and inform the 
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public through the columns of that journal what they 
understand to be the policy of the Government on 
those four points on which Mr. GLapsToNE has had 
the effrontery to allege that that policy has been fully 
declared “relatively to the stage which we have 
reached.” 


None of his followers have as yet ventured to take 
up the challenge, and we venture to predict that none 
of them ever will. There is, indeed, only one sense in 
which they could. They might say with perfect truth, 
in a newspaper or anywhere else, that they have to 
this extent a complete comprehension of their leader’s 
policy, that they know it to be one of systematic 
concealment ; and that in this sense, indeed, they have 
steadily helped him by their votes to carry it out. 
They have been content to take their orders dutifully 
from Mr. GLADSTONE, as he has taken his from his 
Irish masters. These orders are very simple. They 
are to insist on the establishment of an Irish Legisla- 
ture sans phrase, to obtain the formal assent of the 
House of Commons thereto, without any previous con- 
sent, or hint of consent, on the part of Ministers, to 
give effect to those pledges which their followers have 
repeated ona hundred platforms, and but for which the 
British majority against Home Rule would, beyond 
doubt, have been indefinitely larger than it was. 
Clause 1 having been thus forced through Committee 
last week, the Government have proceeded during 
the present week to apply the same tactics, 
wherever necessary, in the debates on Clause 2. The 
necessity arose with the first amendment, in which 
Mr. Victor CAVENDISH proposed that the legislative 
powers to be exercised by the Irish Legislature should 
be specifically delegated, instead of being granted in 
general terms subject to specific reservations. There 
was no reason—that is, none on the merits—for re- 
fusing to accept an amendment on which Mr. GLap- 
STONE professed to look with favour in 1886, and 
against which he has now nothing but the most 
frivolous objections to urge—on the merits. But he 
had one all-sufficient motive for opposing it, a motive 
whereof—with that candour into which the flow of 
rhetoric sometimes, though rarely, betrays him—he 
made indiscreet admission. The Nationalist party, he 
said, “ would not go one inch with him on that unwise 
“road”; so none of that unwise road for Mr. Guap- 
stone. If the Irish prefer to have the powers of their 
Legislature conferred upon it in a lump, why so it 
must be; and to their revered wood-hewer and water- 
drawer remained only the task of “ fudging” some 
flimsy pretext for objecting to the amendment. Mr. 
GLapsTONE having got through his task with some- 
thing considerably less than his usual plausibility, the 
Committee divided, and the amendment was rejected 
by some six votes more than the normal majority—a 
result which, in face of the fact that Mr. Storey and: 
two other Gladstonians transferred their votes to the 
Opposition, it is for ‘absent unpaired” Unionists to 
explain. 

The same night, however, on which this and other 
amendments were rejected witnessed the first concession 
obtained from the author of the Bill by its assailants—a 
concession all the more valuable for having had to be 
wrung from Mr. GLapsTone by the resolute .and 
admirably concerted action of the two Unionist divi- 
sions. Sir Henry James's proviso to the effect that, 
“ notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, the 
“supreme power and authority of the Parliament of the 
“ United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland shall 
“ remain ected and undiminished over all persons, 
“ matters, and things within the QUEEN’s dominions,” 
may not amount to much in itself; but, as a basis for 
further operations, it will prove of no slight value. 
The Government are well aware of this, and their con- 
sciousness of it is of course the explanation of the 
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obstinacy with which they fought against the necessity 
of admitting it. Mr. GLapstone’s contortions were 
almost comic in their desperation. He was prepared 
to do anything for his right hon. friend except agree 
to let him make a reality of his amendment. The 
Prive Minister, though convinced that there was no 
necessity for the proposed addition to a Bill which 
Mr. MoRLEY afterwards described as “saturated with 
“ supremacy,” had no sort of objection to the wo 

of Sir Henry James's formula. He would introduce it 
into the Bill with all the pleasure in life : only—only, 
he so much preferred to do it by way of “ new clause,” 
instead of proviso. For a moment it seemed as if the 
author of the amendment was about to fall into the 
trap, and to allow Mr. GLADSTONE to postpone the 
question of further saturating this supremacy-saturated 
measure until somewhere about the middle of July, 
and in the meantime to stave off all specific proposals 
for clipping the wings of the Irish Legislature by talk- 
ing about the wonderful “ new clause ” to be moved later 
on which would do everything in that direction that the 
most inflexible stickler for the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament could possibly desire. Fortunately, however, 
it is no such easy matter to entrap a whole party in this 
manner, particularly when it is led by men who under- 
stand the Parliamentary game quite as well as Mr. GLAD- 
STONE himself. The Leader of the Opposition at once 
pointed out that this “great doctrine of supremacy,” 
which the Prime MrvisTer had said “ should certainly 
“ be ed as a hallowed thing,” had, like other 
hallowed things, very little influence with some of those 
who pretended to worship it ; and that, if it was to be 
made a practical as it is a sacred thing, machinery for 
giving effect to it must be created; which could not be 
done if the proviso were postponed. This timely ex- 
posure of their “ little game ” aroused an irritation in the 
minds of the Government which they made scarcely any 
effort to conceal. Mr. Mor.ey intervened with one of 
those snappish speeches by which he so obligingly 
emphasizes, for the edification of the public, every check 
sustained by the tactics of the Government ; and when 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had, with his wonted dexterity, 
driven home the nail, and thereby thrown Mr. Giap- 
STONE into one of his now constantly recurring “ tan- 
“trums,” the Government yielded to the steady 
pressure which bad been put upon them, and con- 
sented to add Sir Henry James's proviso to the 
Second Clause. 


Next day the remaining amendments were disposed 
of, and the Clause, as amended, ordered to stand part 
of the Bill, but not without signs on the part of 
Ministers—as there had been the day before below the 
Gangway—that a breach has been made in their posi- 
tion. Mr. FowLer was put up to make an elaborate 
speech for the quite obvious purpose of reassuring the 
Irish, who had themselves shown their uneasiness on 
the day before by, for the first time, taking 
articulate part—in the debate; and by the time the 
PRESIDENT of the LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp sat down 
it was perfectly evident, if it had not been so before, 
that Ministers are not a little anxious on their own 
account about the result of the concession which they 
have made, Mr. FowLer was throughout his speech almost 
sete the Nationalists to believe that, though the 

Government, in obedience to tactical exigencies, had 
bres to this e xpress declaration of the supremacy 

the Imperial Parliament, they did not intend to let 
the Opposition convert the name into a reality by force 
of any subsequent amendments. It will be for the 
Opposition, however, to compel them to do so, or else 
to send up their Bill to the Upper House in the form 
of so naked a surrender of all control that the Lords 
will be only giving effect to the platform pledges of 
the Gladstonians Renate by throwing it out. And 


with the comfortable consciousness that last Tuesday's 


success has greatly facilitated this operation for the 
Unionists, we can afford to wish the Government a 
pleasant Whitsun holiday. 


THE SUBLIMINAL SELF IN THE APE. 


¢ ik spooks too much here”—‘ Es spuckt,” says 

/ILKIN FLamMocx in The Betrothed. It has spooked 
a good deal lately, the most recent example being Mr. 
Hupson’s work on the Law of Psychical Phenomena. 
Mr. Hupson is an American citizen ; he believes in a 
vast number of stories to which a sober judgment may 
apply the term selected by Jo GarGery for Pir’s legend 
of the velvet coach, the flags, the dogs, the silver salver, 
and the cutlets. Being fully convinced in his own mind 
that divers pieces of coloured chalk can write off their own 
bats in a locked slate, that such analogous phenomena 
as may be called “ visions about ” are in the nature of 
things, Mr. Hupson decides that all the marvels 
are wrought by somebody’s “ subjective mind.” The 
medium’s subjective mind gets inside the locked 
slate, and works the coloured chalks. English in- 
vestigators are wedded to the opinion that it is not 
the Medium’s subjective mind, but his objective fingers 
and thumb, which do the trick. However, it may be 
more useful to examine the results of Chinese Psychical 
Research than to discuss the slate trick. As a Chinee 
says in one of Mr. LELAND’s poems, concerning 
planchette— 


Chinese hab catch dat pigeon now, 
Dese many tousand year. 

An old civilization has the very same “racket ” (in a 
literal sense) as is stood, according to Mr. Hupson, by 
the subjective self. Nay more, in China even monkeys 
(ex hypothesi) have subjective selves, which can pro- 
duce all the usual “ physical phenomena.” The house- 
hold of a certain Mr. Lina was disturbed exactly 
like the house of the Rev. SamMuEL WESLEY, about 
1716. In the case of the WESLEYs, a person named 
JerrvreEY died, and afterwards extraordinary noises, 
rappings, squeaks, were constantly heard in the 
parsonage, while Mr. WesLEy’s pewter trencher arose, 
at dinner-time, and spun about on the table. A bed 
skipped nimbly off the floor, and Mr. WESLEY was dis- 
turbed by thumps whenever he prayed for King GEorGE. 
The evidence is in the reverend gentleman’s journal, 
and in the letters of his wife and daughters, 


Let it be granted that the late Mr. Jerrrry’s sub- 
jective mind caused these phenomena, and then let us 
examine the case of Mr. Linc. In 1875, when Dr. 
Dennys was at Canton, Mr. Lina (a Chinaman) was 
residing in the Temple of the Five Hundred Worthies. 
He had taken refuge there to avoid the subjective 
self of a defunct ape or monkey of the species 
known in Chinese as yuan. The yuan “is supposed 
“to be peculiarly intelligent, and possesses almost 
“a human mind,” says Dr. Dennys. The “subjec- 
“tive mind” of the yuan, at all events, is highly 
developed and very powerful. Mr. Lina’s yuan lived 
in his family for forty years, but never was allowed 
to drink water ; as, in native opinion, if a yuan drinks 
water he becomes preposterously big and strong. What 
the poor yuan did drink, whether milk or heer, we are 
not informed; perhaps he took tea. One day, at 
dinner, the ywan snatched away the cup of one of the 
young Linas, for which Mr. Linc whipped the unlucky 
ape severely. The monkey sulked, refused food, and 
died. No sooner was he dead than his subjective mind 
began to behave just like Jerrrey at the WEsLEys’, 
like the Devils of Glen Luce and of Rerrick, like the 
fiends which haunted the house of Wr.t1am Morse in 
Newberry, New England, in 1679, as recorded by INCREASE 
Maraer in his /llustrious Providences, “ Food placed 
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“on the table vanished mysteriously” at Mr. Lina’s. 
Just so, in Newberry, on February 2, “‘ while Morse and 
“his boy were eating, the pieces which he cut were 
“ wrested from them,” also “a chair flew about, and 
“at last lighted on the table where victuals stood 
“ ready for them to eat, and was likely to spoil all, 
“ only by a nimble catching they saved some of their 
“ meat, with the loss of the rest and the overturning 
“ of the table.” The Linas, like the Morses, had to 
field their dinner and display all the alacrity of a 
SHERWIN or a McGrecor in taking their food at the 
wicket. “ Well held,” Mr. Linc or Mr. Morse would 
exclaim, as a member of his family displayed “a 
“nimble catching.” Another phenomenon at Mr. 
Lin@’s was fire-raising ; “ fire broke out in the house 
“ unaccountably, and Mr. Line shifted his residence.” 
Let science compare “A True Narrative of the 
“‘ wonderful Expressions and Actions of a sPrRIT which 
“ infested the Home of Andrew Mackie of Ringcroft, 
“of the County of Galloway, from February 
“to May, 1695,” written by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
TeLFaIR (London: ANDREW BELL. 1696). “Stones 
“and fireballs flew in and about the house: when 
It could not get its design of burning the house 
“ accomplished, It pulled down one end of it in the 
“evening.” The house belonged to ANDREW MACKIE, 
who faced it out, but Mr. Line again shifted his home. 
“The monkey’s ghost still followed him, and continued 
“its persecutions. Again he moved, and again the 
“ ghost accompanied him,” till the unhappy Mr. Line 
was driven into the Temple of the Five Hundred 
Worthies. This adventure and these psychical co- 
incidences we regard as very valuable for scientific 
purposes. Manifestly monkeys have subjective minds, 
just as much as men have, and can employ them ably 
and energetically in the usual way. To a Darwinian 
psychologist we can imagine few facts more interesting 
and valuable. It may even be urged that the subjec- 
tive mind is an inheritance from our ancestors of 
arboreal habits, rather than a comparatively recent 
human acquisition. A new and tempting field 
of observation and experiment is opened, and we do 
not despair of seeing a séance in the Monkey House at 
the Zoological Gardens. The study of evolution calls 
aloud for observation of the subjective mind in apes. 
The curious will find more Chinese material in Dr. 
Dennys’s Folk Lore of China (London: TriiBner. 
1876). These are things which the Psychical Society 
should not neglect. “ I must confess,” says Dr. DENNys, 
“ that in China, as elsewhere, ghosts sometimes leave 
“a bond fide impression of the marvellous, which can 
“ neither be explained nor rejected.” Only Philistines 
reject it; the subjective mind explains it; and the 
Flowery Empire is full of encouraging materials, 
Nobody could ever explain the spook at ANDREW 
Mackik’s in Ringeroft. But it may have been the 
subjective mind of a collie defunct, or of a cat, apes 
not being indigenous in Galloway. The Scotch never 
thought of this hypothesis, which seems to us very 
worthy of serious consideration. 


MR, BRYCE CLOTHED, 


Ww welcome the apparition of Mr. Bryce, clothed 
(perhaps in the Windsor uniform) and in his 
right mind, at the dinner of the Geographical Society 
on Saturday, Sir Mountsruarrt Grant-Dvurr, as the 
President of that learned body, was the Chairman of 
the evening. It was his habit when he was member 


for the Elgin Burghs, with extensive view to survey the 
world from China to Peru. From a very early date he 
has taken the inhabited earth for his province. He 
was, therefore, well qualified for the post which he is 
now laying down, We learn from him that during his 


| 


presidency of four years the Society has enjoyed 

almost unclouded ity ; and though Sir Mount- 

STUART was too modest to draw the natural inference, 

others will see in this coincidence no mere casual conjunc- 

tion, but a relation of cause and effect. We trust that the 

next four years will not point the moral by what the 

logicians of experimental science know as the method 

of differences. But we will not give way to any 

melancholy foreboding. Our business now is with the 

comprehensive toast in which Sir MounTsTUART combined 
the Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces, and the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services, and the sensible remarks 
in which he commended it to the members of the 
Society and the guests of the evening. Weare passing, 
he said, through a period in which, as reasonable men 
recognize, unreason is rampant in human affairs. 
He associated with the first part of the toast the name 
of Sir Francis GRENFELL, who, he said, had shown in 
Egypt what reason could do in triumphing over un- 
reason. With the second part of it, without any ex- 
pressed intention of balance or contrast, but without, 
so far as the reporters enable us to judge, any distinct 
disclaimer of it, he coupled the name of Mr. James 
Bryce. Mr. Bryce is a member of a Government 
which is a monument of what unreason can do in 
triumphing over reason in England. It was not, how- 
ever, as an Abbot of Unreason or as the colleague of 
any Lord of Misrule that Mr. Bryce responded for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. For a few months, 
seven years ago, Mr. Bryce was Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; and he spoke in the reason- 
able manner natural to the former associate of Lord 
Rosesery rather than in that which would have been 
appropriate to the present colleague of Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Bryce complimented Sir M. Grant-Durr on 
the happy thought which had led him to couple the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services with the Army and 
Navy. Both, he said, were non-political, and both 
commanded the confidence of the country. If Sir 
MovuntstuakT had had the still of 
joining the istracy of land with her soldiers, 
and diplomatists, Me hence might have had 
some difficulty in making an appropriate reply. The 
CHANCELLOR of the Ducuy of LancasTeER might have 
found it by no means easy to reconcile himself with the 
former Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. But Sir 
M. Grant-Durr spared him this embarrassment. If, 
however, party politics are to be introduced into the 
administration of justice, we fear that they will not 
long be kept out of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services. Matters, it is true, have not yet reached this 

int. Mr. Bryce said that his rapid passage through 
the Foreign Office had enabled him to recognize the 
energy, ability, and public spirit which marked the 
representatives of England abroad. Perhaps when a 
few months hence he has ceased to be Chancellor of 
the Duchy, he will pay a not less deserved tribute to 
the magistrates of Lancashire. 

The common idea of a diplomatist, he said, was that 
he spent his time when he was young in dancing, and 
when he was old in playing at whist, and this notion, he 
added, still lingered in that mm - of obsolete supersti- 
tions—the House of Commons. We leave Mr. BRYCE to 
the tender mercies of Mr. LasoucH&re and Mr. ALPHEUS 
CLeopHas Morton. Diplomacy, no doubt, has its weak 
side, like every other department of human affairs. There 
may still be Pumpernickels, in which Lord TaPEworMand 
M. Macasau intrigue against other with the Srrumpr 
and LepERLUNG factions. But if Pumpernickel had 
its Lord TarPEworM, it had also its Prrt CRAWLEY ; and 
the author of the pamphlet on the Malt-tax was just 
the man to have written a report on the industry and 
commerce of Pumpernickel, which would have taken a 
high place among those Blue-Books the untimely 
committal of which to the waste-paper basket or the 
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trunk-maker Mr. Bryce very properly deplores. The 
diplomatic service of England was always, as it now is, 
an honourable and distinguished service. Its functions 
have somewhat changed. The telegraph and the rail- 
way, and the meetings of sovereigns and their chancel- 
lors, have lessened the responsibility of diplomatists and 
deprived them of the initiative which they formerly 
possessed. But though their authority is less, the 
need of tact and management is more. The telegraph 
and the newspapers often create as many difficulties 
as they remove. Acquaintance with the language and 
the currents of feeling in the country in which a diplo- 
matist resides is necessary to correct and interpret the 
often misleading indications which would be derived from 
the press and Parliamentary debates. The failure of 
French diplomacy before the German War was largely 
due to the fact that French diplomatists rarely spoke 
any language but their own, and that a French Em- 
bassy was usually in spirit, as well as in international 
fiction, a detached portion of French territory. The 
efficiency of German diplomacy was owing to just the 
opposite training and temper. There was probably 
never a time when a trained and cultivated diplomatic 
service was more essential than it is now. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING CRISIS. 


oe Australian colonies are going through a crisis 
of a familiar kind—though in their case it is 
rather exceptionally complicated and extensive. Their 
banks have taken a great deal more money to invest 
than they could place both safely and profitably. 
There has come a pinch, and in due course such a suc- 
cession of bankruptcies as constitutes “a crisis.” In 
their case the pinch has been produced by the collapse 
of what, in the new slang of commerce, is called a 
“boom” in land. These things are to the spectator 
no more intelligible than a dancing mania, or any 
other form of nervous excitement carried to, and for a 
space just a little over, the border of madness. To the 
average person in possession of a moderate amount of 
common sense, who merely looks on, “ a boom ” appears 
to be a phenomenon of much the same nature as those 
outb of religious insanity which are occasionally 
heard of in Russia or Spain—paroxysms of lunacy in 
which whole villages strip off their clothes and caper 
about the countryside singing hymns, or throw 
their children into fires in order to purify them 
from original sin. It seems so obvious that a great 
many cannot make a very high profit where it has 
been made for a short time by a few; the end of 
“booms” is so inevitable, and has been shown by 
so long and so unvarying an experience, that it ap- 
pears incredible there should exist people who can 
still rush blindly into them. To this, of course, the 
answer is that experience has no effect on human folly, 
whether it is of the silly order which cannot learn, or 
of the cunning order which thinks it can profit by the 
blindness of others. It must be acknowledged in fair- 
ness to the colonists that they are to be largely excused, 
on the same ground as the Argentine Republic. Money 
was poured into their hands by depositors in this 
country, and it would have required more virtue in 
them than fallible human beings are justified in ex- 
pecting from one another to refuse what the owners 
were 580 er to offer. The case of the City of 
Melbourne is probably extreme, but it is not ex- 
ceptional, This bank had three times as many Scotch 
as Colonial deposits. It has been compelled to suspend 
peprect by the panic among the Scotch depositors. 

ow whoever sees the words Scotch itor, and bank, 
together knows that this is a case of a depositor who 
wants a high rate of interest, and of a bank which will 
be greatly tempted to earn the means of paying it by 


doing speculative business. The combination is one 
which is peculiarly adapted to spell ruin, and has 
notoriously spelt it repeatedly within the last few years. 
The Scotch depositor has had a great deal to do with 
producing the mischief in Australia. He wants a high 
rate of interest, and he is trained to tolerate, and even 
to expect, something which to most persons, not Scotch- 
men, and to some who are, looks uncommonly like gam- 
bling in the management of banking business. Scotch 
banking has been a great benefit to Scotland, where it 
has worked within restrictions and under local safe- 
guards. Elsewhere it was almost uniformly found to 
be simply a method of assuring the loss of money. In 
combination with the pure gambling spirit of the 
colonist it could not possibly mean anything else. The 
colonist has bled for land with the money which 
the Scotchman, in that truly Scotch state of blindness 
which is produced by the combined influences of paper 
and high interest, pressed upon him for the purpose. 


We do not suppose that the shareholders of the 
numerous banks which have suspended payment and 
their creditors will take the advice which is freely 
offered them from this country—namely, to let the 
broken banks go without attempts to put them on 
their legs again. It is unreasonable to ask men not to 
approve of efforts by which they hope to save some- 
thing more, or at any rate something, from the wreck. 
Nevertheless the advice is good advice. The recon- 
structed banks will always be burdened and rickety 
concerns, which can only live by cordials, and by their 
mere existence will delay the restoration of a healthy 
state of business. Another reason for making no 
effort to set them up again is this—that the banking 
business has been extended out of all necessary pro- 
portion in the colonies. When that is the case banking 
is only another name for gambling. With their recent 
experience to guide them, we should suppose that 
Scotch and colonial depositors alike had had enough of 
this form of investment—we should suppose it, that is, 
if experience had not shown that some people will never 
learn certain lessons. 


MNEMONICAL. 


HE following beautiful lines— 

Let Judy Kings of Judah tell 

And Anne the Kings of Israel— 
sound as if somebody had begun to write either a 
tremendous epic, or an ode about some subject less 
severe than the Kings of Judah, and a flippant friend 
had added the second line with a view of turning the 
first into ridicule. This, however, is not the fact. The 
entire distich is what ‘“ James Copner, M.A., Vicar of 
“ Elstow,” calls a Biblical Mnemonic, or an example of 
Biblical Mnemonics, or a Memorandum Mnemonicum. 
He has devised, and (with the assistance of Messrs. 
Wiis & NorGaTe) given to the world, a kind of 
imitation or development of Dr. Gray’s Memoria Tech- 
nica, which was published some hundred and fifty years 
ago. Dr. Gray's system was to have two letters of the 
alphabet, or diphthongs, indifferently signifying each of 
the numerical digits, from 0 to 9,andto make up by their 
aid hexameters which recalled the dates of various 
events suggested by the half-nonsense words of which 
they consisted. Mr. Copner gives three letters to each 
number, counting diphthongs each as a letter, and 
does not confine himself to hexameters, but indulges in 
miscellaneous doggerel. Thus dy means 20, and An 
means 19. 

Mr. Corner by no means confines himself to dates or 

to such gibberish as 

Before Olympiads years oxroi 

In year falls Troy. 
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Sometimes he merely teaches history in rhyme, such as 
the following :— 
= Sol was wise his son proved a fool, 
And followed not wise men’s dictation. 
The consequence was, his tyrannous rule 
Distracted the whole of the nation. 
To Jero revolted of the tribes ten, 
Leaving to Reho both Judah and Ben. 
Whoever knows this by heart will be able, in Mr. 
CopNner’s judgment, to recall upon occasion the alleged 
wisdom of SoLoMoN, and the revolt of the ten tribes 
upon the accession of REHOBOAM. It seems as if it 
would be almost as little trouble to remember these 
facts without the help of the poem. Here is a still 
more exciting stanza :— 
War did wag from noil to nag, 
Alliance from nag to geio. 
Then warfare between them again did beseem them, 
Till Izzy in pe-a no longer was free-a, 
But off to Assy did hie O! 

This indicates to those who can read Mr. CopNeR 
aright the periods of their common history during 
which the kingdoms of Judah and Israel were alter- 
nately at peace and at war with each other. 

The matters which Mr. Copner’s verses will assist 
the forgetful to remember are exceedingly numerous. 
Thus, “If I wanted to recall the fact that the distance 
“that the suburbs of each of the 48 Levitical cities 
“extended from its centre was 2,000 cubits (Numb. 
“ xxxv. 5), I might do so, if I thought fit, in this 
“way. The first syllable of cubits being cu reminds 
“me of the letter g, which stands for the figure 2. 
“ Thus I remember that— 

Cubits g thousand, from centre to bound, 
Levi's og (48) cities possessed all around.” 
It is a little difficult to imagine oneself wanting to 
recall the fact here enshrined in cryptic melody, and 
we are by no means sure that, if we did, we should 
“ think fit” te adopt the precise manner suggested. 
Why go to the trouble of learning “‘ Cubits q thousand ” 
when “ Cubits two thousand” would do quite as well, 
and save a translation? It is but justice to Mr. 
CopNER to mention that he is not above quoting from 
other authors distinguished in this sort. He gives— 
more or less—that famous rhyme :— 
Joshua, son of Nun, 
And Caleb, son of Jephunneh, 
Were the only two 
Who ever got through 
To the land of milk and honey. 

In order to save the public from a correspondence 
in the Times between the people who heard Bishop 
WILBERFORCE extemporize these lines in 1860, and the 
people who read them in the Annual Register of 1701, 
we will not indicate the exact variant used by Mr. 
Corner, further than by saying that the above is the 
right one. We may conclude with his formula for 
remembering things mentioned by St. MatrHew 
only :— 

Magi—Egypt—Infants’ Mur— 

Virgins— Wife's dream—Saints’ Resur— 
And Bribing Guards of Sepulchre— 
In Matthew only do occur. 
There is—or used to be—a shorter and less complete 
on this subject, printed as an “extra” in that 
noble work, “ Paley Rhymes, By Paley’s Ghost.” It 
was much easier to remember. 


THE HULL STRIKE, 


T is only too easy, unfortunately, to understand why 
the formal winding-up of the wretched Hull Strike 

has been so long delayed. Nothing could be more 
deplorable in the interests of the masters and of the 
men alike—but especially in the interests of the men. 


To address them is indeed nearly hopeless, for they | 


will listen to only two things—to the misleading and 
poisonous flattery of their “leaders,” and to the dis- 
agreeable teaching of actual starvation. They have an 
invincible suspicion of all advice which is given them 
from what they are pleased to think is the side of the 
enemy, even if (which is doubtful) it ever reaches 
them. Those by whom they are led may indeed hear, 
but they have business reasons of a most sufficient 
kind for not marking. It is in these same business 
reasons that lie the whole explanation of the pro- 
longation of the Hull Strike. If certain of these 
leaders do not drag out the life of the strike, 
they acknowledge a defeat and injure themselves in 
their trade. They are perfectly insignificant unless 
they are in the middle of a “‘ Labour conflict.” Those 
of them who have got into Parliament may spare them- 
selves the worst toil of leadership; but they are a 
minority. The others must be always on the outlook 
for a new conflict, and particularly careful to nurse one 
when it comes in their way. 


At Hull the game has been more than usually easy 
for them. A great part of the men would have no 
work, and consequently no pay, if the strike were 
over, or had never taken place. The strike pay they 
receive is little, but it is better than absolutely 
nothing. By the help of these men the leaders have 
prolonged the strike. From the moment that the 
much-diminished work of the port was discharged 
by free labourers, the surrender of the Union became a 
mere question of time. The longer it was delayed so 
much the worse forthe men. This fact is enough to 
condemn all those’ who have endeavoured to keep the 
strike alive, including those members of Parliament 
who have not had the courage to tell the truth, or 
have had the very bad courage to endeavour to grub up 
little technical excuses for molesting the Shipping 
Federation. So little came of Mr. Lockwoop’s at- 
tempt to prove that the law which was drafted to 
suppress crimping could be used to prevent a body of 
shipowners from hiring men in common, that it is 
perhaps hardly worth mentioning now. And yet it 
was typical in its way, and so was the fluttered excite- 
ment with which Mr. MuNDELLA assured him that 
justice should be done, in the spirit and almost in the 
words of the famous assurance of the Duke of New- 
CasTLE, “ He shall be hanged—oh, certainly he shall 
“be hanged at once.” It has been found impossible in 
this case to formulate a charge to go before a Court ; 
but the intention of Messrs. Lockwoop and MUNDELLa 
has been shown to toady the working-man voter by 
making a display of their eagerness to find an excuse 
for oppressing the employers. Displays of this kind 
have helped the Labour leaders to prolong the strike, 
with the result that more of the little furniture the 
labourers possess has gone to the pawn-shop, their 
wives and children have starved, more free labourers 
have come to Hull, and there will be the less work for 
the strikers when at last they endeavour to obtain it. 
Meanwhile the leaders draw their salaries from the 
Union, and will swagger over the fight they have made 
for Labour, while ‘en. Lockwoop and MUNDELLA 
have shown their sympathy with the New Unionism. 


Although the incendiarism and other cowardly 
violence which has been so conspicuous in the Hull 
Strike deprives the men of nearly all claim to sym- 
pathy, there is enough in this contrast of what the 
struggle means to leader and follower respectively to 
cause a rising of the gorge over the deliberate pro- 
longation of the strike throughout this week by mere 
quibblivg. For that is what all the late wrangling 
has been. It is undeniable that the men must accept 
the terms offered at the York meeting of the Shipping 
Federation. The men must return to work on the 
distinctly recognized condition that, while no man shall 
suffer for belonging to the Union, the Union shall, 
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for its part, make no attempt to exclude non-Unionists 
from the docks. There is nothing to do but to put 
the agreement down in black and white. All talk of 
conferences to discuss general questions and new poinis 
is mere manceuvring on the part of the leaders to keep 
the disturbance simmering for their own ends.. The 
deadlock in which the conference of Thursday ended is 
proof sufficient of the unwillingness of the strike leaders 
to arrange a settlement on possible terms. Their object 
is obviously to patch up some kind of temporary truce 
which, while saving them from an immediate diffi- 
culty, will leave them some permanently available 
excuse for a renewal of the attack on the shipowners 
whenever they think the occasion serves. The terms 
offered by the Shipping Federation were, no doubt, 
hard for the vanity of the Union wirepullers. Sub- 
stantially they amounted to this—that the men must 
acknowledge themselves beaten, must promise to behave 
peacefully in future, must be content to take what 
work they can get, must wait till places now held by 
free labourers are vacated in the ordinary course, and, 
finally, that the Union must enter into an engage- 
ment not to order a strike before the end of 1893 
without giving twenty-one days’ warning. The Union 
refused to accept these terms, and the conference 
ended in a deadlock. 

The pretexts on which the terms of the Shipping 
Federation were refused display—unconsciously, we 
must suppose, but not the less fully—the thoroughly 
malignant character of the so-called New Unionism. 
The clause which binds the men not to show violence 
to the free labourers who have been taken on during the 
strike, and may remain when it is over, is, it seems, 
quite unacceptable—and that for two most exquisite 
reasons. The first is, that it is an implied confession on 
the part of the Union leaders that they have encouraged 
violence in the past, which their sense of dignity and 
consciousness of innocence will never allow them to 
make. Then, coming from sentiment to business, they 
point out that it “‘would be a bribe to the men in 
“future to become non-Unionists.” Now, put into 

in English, what this means is that the Union will 

notably weakened if in future there is to be no more 
freedom to bully, watch, beat, kick, and throw into the 
water all men who choose to exercise their right 
not to belong to a Union unless they like. Coming 
immediately after so much virtuous indignation at the 
mere suspicion of encouraging violence, this confession 
is almost comic. But it is no laughing matter to the 
free workman—neither, indeed, ought it to be a laugh- 
ing matter to any one—that there should exist in this 
country an organization which thinks itself entitled to 
make habitual use of threats of violence, and is allowed 
to act on its conviction with impunity. Another 
clause which the Union leaders find it impossible to 
accept is that which binds the men to wait for em- 
ployment till it “be vacant for them.” They are not, 
in fact, to expect that free labourers shall be dis- 
missed to please them. To this, it seems, the Union 
cannot agree—and its inability is nearly equally cha- 
racteristic of its malignity and its stupidity. It 
ny incredible that the most ignorant 7 men 

ould flatter themselves with the delusion that 
the Shipping Federation will be capable of the in- 
credible folly of sacrificing the labourers who have 
enabled it to defeat the Union—for no other 
reason than that the sacrifice would be acceptable 
to the very body it has been fighting. The preten- 
sion is almost equally childish and arrogant. The 
fact that it is made fully justifies the Shipping 


till the end of the year to be as harmless as may be. 
If the Dockers will enter into no engagement, they 
must expect that their now confessedly victorious 
opponents will use their strength to the utmost. 


MACDONALD v. THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


T the present moment a large proportion, if not a 
positive majority, of the human race either 
writes, has written, hopes to write, or believes that it 
has been hindered by a base personal conspiracy from 
writing, in some of the many branches of the newspaper 
and periodical press. A smaller and unpopular, but not 
wholly vile, body of persons is concerned in the editing 
of that press. There must therefore be many to whom 
the action brought in the Westminster County Court 
last Wednesday against the National Review, under, 
it is said, the auspices of the Society of Authors, is 
interesting. Although there were side issues (on some 
of which the defendants might, as it seems to us, have 
been regarded as acting with doubtful wisdom), the 
grounds on which His Honour, Judge LUMLEY Smira, 
pronounced for the plaintiff were exceedingly simple 
and clear. It was not denied that a “ proof” of 
the article in question had been sent to the plain- 
tiff and corrected by him. The Judge was in- 
clined to hold that the mere setting up of the 
article was an implied contract of acceptance ; he 
decided without hesitation that this printing, plus 
the sending of a proof to the plaintiff for correction, 
amounted to such a contract, and he gave judgment 
accordingly. Mr. LumLey Smiru has the name of a 
good lawyer and a sensible man; but perhaps the case 
illustrates the importance of having expert assessors in 
such matters. It is scarcely fair ona non-expert judge 
to leave him to discover the truth from the conflicting 
evidence of witnesses whose competence he is not in a 
position to weigh. As it happened, the plaintiff and 
one of his witnesses disclosed to any expert their total 
ignorance of the customs concerned; and though the 
other witness, Mr. CLAYDEN, is a person whose experi- 
ence no one would deny, that experience is, we believe, 
chiefly limited to daily morning papers, where in the 
nature of things the case could hardly occur. Sur- 
prisingly little notice seems to have been taken by 


judge or counsel of the extremely telling evidence on 


the other side given by Mr. HERBERT STEPHEN. We 
could ourselves produce at least one contributor of 
twenty years’ standing to many of the best newspapers 
and periodicals, quarterly, monthly, weekly, and daily, 
who would endorse Mr. STEPHEN’s words, and who 
“ never would have dreamed” of seeing a P.P. (publish 
or pay) contract in the mere sending of a proof. 

It may be, however, that the Judge went, not on 
mistaking of custom, but on his own interpretation of 
pure law; and in any case his decision must be re- 
spected till it is reversed on appeal. We pronounce it 
without hesitation, though with all respect, to be con- 
trary to the practice of the best newspapers and the 
expectation of all reasonable and experienced contri- 
butors. But we can do more than this. We can show 
it to be against reason and public policy in the first 
place, and extremely prejudicial to the interests of the 
class it is intended to benefit in the second. Both the 
printing of an article and the sending of a proof are 
proceedings favourable to that article’s chance of 
acceptance. Human handwriting is not invariably 
legible ; even at its best it is much less legible than 
print; and everybody who has some experience of 
the subject knows the subtle difference which type 
imparts to matter. In some newspapers it has long 
been the custom—all unaware of the “ assumption 
“ of ownership” which the County Court judge sees 
in the practice—to have anything promising set up 
in order to save the editor time, to assist his judg- 
ment, and to give the contributor a better chance, 
The sending a proof is again in the contributor’s 
interest ; for it gives him an opportunity, when he, 


too, “ sees himself in print,” of brushing up his style, 
pointing and knitting his argument, and generally 
putting his best foot foremost. Only after this pro~- 
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cess, perhaps, is it quite fair to decide on him; and 
only after such a process, we believe, have some editors, 
who like to put the best they can get before the public, 
and are not hampered by shillings-and-pence considera- 
tions, usually decided whether or no to give the novice 
a start. 

Now, if the Society of Authors and the County 
Court judge are to have their way, all this must cease. 
It is, indeed, probable that most prudent editors will 
attempt, and not impossible that they will find, a way 
of contracting or warning themselves out of the decision. 
In that case neither good nor harm will have been 
done. But suppose this plan should be found too 
difficult or thought too dangerous, or that Judge 
LuMLey Smirtu’s decision should be further fortified on 
appeal. What will be the consequence? Why, that 
the amateur, or volunteer, or novice contributor, will 
find the gates fast shut and barred in his face. As it 
is, we know that all experts will agree with us when we 
say that angels are very rarely entertained unawares 
by the entertaining of strangers in this matter. 
The lottery of volunteered contributions is one of 
many blanks to few prizes, and few editors would go 
through the drudgery of examining them at all were 
it not for a sense of duty to themselves, their em- 
ployers, and the public; perhaps, also, for a good- 
natured remembrance of the time when they, too, were 
outside—well, let us call it Paradise—and longed to 
be in. When this new rule is established, will an 
editor take so much trouble, at a positive risk to 
his paper and himself? Not he. If he has enjoyed 
the advantages of a classical education he will reply, 
Non puto, si sapiam, will put the contribution unread 
either into the waste-paper basket or the “ returned- 
“ with-thanks” envelope, and will content himself 
with his re staff. Therefore we fear that the 
Society of Authors never did a worse day’s work for 
the lambs of its flock than when it took up this case. 
We trust that these lambs will not tear the chairman 
and the secretary to pieces; but they may at least 
find an opportunity for the exercise of Christian for- 
bearance in not doing so. 


PREPARING FOR THE RECESS. 


it seems almost a pity that Unionist speakers of the 
first force should deliver simultaneous attacks on 
the policy of the Government. One cannot help feel- 
ing that for Mr. BaLrour, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL to open fire all three together on 
the same night is rather a waste of power. The chances 
are that each of these three speeches would have been 
read much more attentively and have produced much 
more effect, and it is at any rate certain that their 
total impression would have been far greater, if they 
had been distributed over this week and the next. 
Fortunately, however, there is an abundant supply of 
oratorical talent on the Unionist side, and we can 
afford to be a little wasteful of it. The more so 
as the situation is one which it does not require 
the highest order of this talent to explain to popular 
audiences in a thoroughly adequate manner. In one 
of the debates in Committee on the Home Rule Bill 
the other night, Mr, GoscHEN at once exactly described 
and amply justified the tactics which the Opposition 
have thus far pursued with such success. The purpose 
of the discussion which the Unionists have maintained 
is essentially an “ educational” one. It is to enlighten 
those half-converted or wholly doubtful supporters 
throughout the country whom the Government are 
studiously endeavouring to keep in the dark ; and to 

ursue the course of instruction with excellent effect 

uring the recess will be quite within the power of 
every member of the Unionist party, even though his 


| 


equipment as an orator includes no more than the 
ability to give his hearers a plain, straightforward, un- 
varnished statement of the facts. 

The three distinguished platform orators of last 
Wednesday night—each of whom easily would be sure 
of a place in any list among the first five or six most 
accomplished debaters in the House of Commons— 
performed their task respectively, in their own charac- 
teristic, and not easily imiteble, style; but those of 
their followers who cannot hope to rival their mode of 
treatment may, at any rate, take note of their “ points,” 
and study their method of procedure. Not, indeed, 
that even this amount of direction should be necessary 
to any Unionist who may have to address his constitu- 
ents or others during the coming week. The main 
substance of what Mr. BaLrour and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
had to say to their constituents at Manchester and 
Birmingham, and of what Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL 
said to the meeting he addressed at Reading, was 
practically prescribed to them by the Parliamentary 
events of the last fortnight. The plain duty which 
these events have imposed upon every Unionist is to 
go straight to the British public, and, after a simple 
recital of what Ministers have done, and are doing, 
in the matter of their Irish legislation, to invite that 
public to compare this with what these same men and 
their followers pledged themselves to do, and not to 
do, when they asked the suffrages of the electorate in 
the summer of last year. It should, after all, be but a 
simple matter of exposition and comparison to bring 
home the real facts of the case to any honest English 
or Scotch elector who, without wishing to set up an 
independent Ireland on our flank, was cajoled at the 
last election into voting for a Gladstonian candidate. 
He remembers—or, if not, he can be reminded—of 
what that Gladstonian candidate said about the form 
of Home Rule for Ireland which he intended to sup- 
port if returned to Parliament. He has observed—or, 
if not, it is easy to explain to him, what sort of 
Home Rule for Ireland it is which Mr. GLaDsTONE 
is striving to create by his Bill. And he can 
surely be prevailed upon to compare the two, and 
to see what amount of conformity there is be- 
tween them. The majority of Gladstonian can- 
didates, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN recalled to them yester- 
day, “talked about Home Rule for Ireland as 
“though it were the same thing as Home Rule for 
“ London” ; they talked about it as though it were 
the same thing as parish councils for England; they 
talked, some of them, “about gas and water Home 
“ Rule, and they tried to persuade the electors that it 
“was merely giving to the Irish certain perfectly 
“ harmless powers, which could all be subject to the 
“ most absolute, supreme, and unimpaired control of 
“the British Parliament.” Well, what does our 
hypothetical honest Gladstonian think of the kind 
of Home Rule which is being granted by the Bill, 
when he looks at it in the light of these pro- 
fessions? What sort of a gas and water autonomy 
is that which Mr. GLapDsTONE insists on granting iu 
the widest general terms, and declines to define by 
specific delegation, on the express ground that what he 
is conceding covers so much more ground, and includes 
80 many more powers, than is covered by and are in- 
cluded in what he reserves? And the “absolute, 
“supreme, and unimpaired control of the British 
“ Parliament” over a Legislature which Mr. GLap- 
STONE has openly refused to describe as “ subordinate” 
in the measure by which it is constituted—what does 
our hypothetical honest Gladstonian think of that? 
If Unionist speakers can induce him, by appeal to his 
honesty and common sense, to consider these questions 
seriously during the coming week, the recess will have 
been well employed. 
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GOLF; THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


ee ae May found the leading amateurs in 
the West of Scotland. To many readers the little 
Ayrshire village of Prestwick is, if anything, nominis 
umbra, a mere name, and not always a correct name, inas- 
much as its final letter is frequently altered, in order, 
to bring it into conformity with the more familiar 
wich, where, in 1892, the final was fought between the 
t Open Champion, Mr. H. H. Hilton, and Mr. John 
Ball, jun. The criticism is occasionally made, that in the 
matter of accommodation Prestwick leaves something to be 
desired ; but he must be ultra-fastidious who is not satisfied 
with the Station Hotel at Ayr, five minutes by train from 
the Links, while for those who object to a railway journey, 
however short, there are numerous little nooks and corners 
in the village itself, where may be found, if not exactly 
Amphitryon delicacies, yet all the ordinary essentials for 
material comfort. There arise to the remembrance three 
or four such places, where your fare shall be good, if 
; the attendance kindly and willing, albeit the 
handmaid do furnish the completest parallel to that one of 
Lant Street, Borough, “ brought up among the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Southwark,” due allowance being made for 
racial differences between the south and north of Tweed— 
“Will you kindly bring me a knife, please!” “Yes, I 
wull.” “I should like to see the paper!” any such small 
request will elicit a cheerful “ ll right,” to be followed by a 
disappearance as sudden as that of Mrs. Raddle’s maid-of- 
all-work, accompanied by a noise as of clattering sabots, a 
rattling of dish-covers sufficient to drive a nervous man to 
the verge of distraction ; but to him not thus afflicted these 
are but pleasant interludes in the serious business of the 
week. The course at Prestwick is one eminently adapted 
to test, not only good play, but physical endurance. The 
mere fact of having to plod through such bunkers as the 
“Cardinal’s Nob,” to toil up the steep slopes of “the 
Himalayas,” even if you have been sufficiently dexterous 
to drive over these hazards, is no such light task; when, 
in addition, the sun’s rays are of such intensity as to 
remind one rather of cricket on a broiling day in July 
than of golf in early spring, to suggest the puggaree 
rather than the putter, the justice of the remark may 
perhaps be admitted. When the old twelve-hole course 
was abandoned, and new ground taken in, a considerable 
portion of this was justly criticized as being flat, unin- 
ing, and devoid of hazards. To remedy this state 
of things skilled advice was called in, and four or five 
new bunkers were opened up, each of which received the 
imprimatur, or rather the effodiatur (as a well-known golfer 
has it) of “Old Tom.” Many of the competitors, as might 
have been expected, were caught in these new traps, which, 
however, are certainly improvements, to be accepted mean- 
while as an instalment; for, as we are assured, there are 
more to follow. 

Perhaps never in the history of this annual tournament 
was it more difficult to forecast the winner; never, as the 
result proved, were prophecies more utterly falsified. This 

pens but rarely at golf; and since the institution of the 
Amateur Championship the changes have been rung with 
such regularity upon the names of Hutchinson, Laidlay, 
and , that it had become almost an accepted article of 
the golfer’s creed that one of the trio must win. On this 
occasion, however, the first-nmamed of these gentlemen 
failed to appear; but his place was filled by the Open 
Champion, Mr. H. H. Hilton, who last autumn completed 
the tale of English victories which himself and Mr. Ball 
had inaugurated at Sandwich in the spring. Three days 
before the contest began, the Champion had made a record 
—75—on his home green at Hoylake, in a monthly com- 

ition ; obviously, therefore, nothing was amiss with him. 

. Laidlay had been assiduously practising since the 
winter, with such success that he won the Spring Medal at 
Muirfield; had twice tied (at 8: and 82) with Mr. Hilton 
for first honours at Hoylake, being defeated only on the 
third round, while the second day’s play saw him but two 
es behind that gentleman, who again carried off the 
Medal. P, ing to St. Andrews a week later, Mr. 
idlay, curiously enough, again tied, but for the Second 
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score of 82. On the tie being played off, Mr. 
y three strokes. Proceeding to Prestwick, 


maintained his excellent game, and, in a three-ball- 


match, managed to beat the amateur record of that green 
by a stroke—going round in 75. Mr. Ball’s countless 
exploits are matter of history sufficiently well known, and 
need not be recapitulated. There remained, therefore, 
Mr. Leslie Balfour and Mr. F. G. Tait, by some good 
judges considered quite as fine a player as any already 
mentioned, and the usual residuum of players, all of them 
good, and capable of inflicting defeat now and again on any 
of the celebrities enumerated. The old problem, therefore, 
arose for decision: there was a row of immovable posts, 
and there was an adequate supply of irresistible bodies ; 
query, what would happen? Briefly, the unexpected. 
There being forty-four entries, of this number twenty 
obtained byes, who amused themselves for the most part 
by watching the more important matches in the opening 
round. The first surprise in store was the utter rout of 
Mr. Charles Hutchings, one of the finest players at Hoy- 
lake, by a comparatively unknown golfer—Mr. T. Beaumont 
Pease, lately of Oxford, but entered from the Alnmouth 
Club. However disconcerting to one who on occasions 
has defeated Messrs. Hilton and Ball, the fact remains 
that Mr. Pease made, for the incoming half of the ground, 
a score which is understood to be a record—namely, 38— 
and perhaps from that fact the loser might extract such 
small modicum of consolation as the situation admitted. 
A large number of spectators followed the fortunes of 
Mr. John Ball, jun., and Mr. W. 8. Wilson, a gentleman 
who has been a frequent medallist on this green, one 
who from his intimate acquaintance with every blade of 
grass upon it might be expected to prove a troublesome 
opponent for the ex-Champion. Nor were these anticipa- 
tions very wide of the mark; Mr. Ball, indeed, is the 
longer driver, and generally more powerful; but in this 
match, and, indeed, throughout the tournament, he was not 
by any means at his best when once the green was reached. 
Although he now stood three up and four to play on Mr. 
Wilson, the latter brought the match to the last green, and 
was only defeated by one putt, a most creditable struggle 
egainst such a formidable opponent. In the afternoon the 
byes came into play, and by far the most interesting match 
was that between Mr. F. G. Tait and the Champion, Mr. H. 
Hilton. Some folks there were misguided enough to lay 
the ridiculous odds of three to one on the latter, losing their 
money, as they perhaps deserved, for not having made 
themselves better acquainted with Mr. Tait’s tremendous 
power. For Mr. Hilton, drove he never so far, yet found 
himself considerably behind in the tee-shots; while on the 
putting-greens he hardly played with that confidence which 
was his distinguishing characteristic when he defeated the 
flower of golfing chivalry at Muirfield in the autumn. 
Mr. Tait, on the other hand, appears to be a bad starter, 
and gives away considerable odds before he can settle him- 
self well into his stride. It was so in this match, for when 
five holes had been played he was three down; but now 
(like Mr. Snodgrass) he was “ going to begin.” The next 
quintet of holes saw the match all even, and from this 
point, partly by brilliant play on Mr. Tait’s side, partly by 
a mistake or two on Mr. Hilton’s, the St. Andrews player 
found himself three up and five to play, and finished the 
match on the third last green. The victory was well de- 
served, but not in the least surprising to those who were 
familiar with Mr. Tait’s play. Mr. Laidlay had an unex- 
pectedly easy task with Mr. Macfie, vanquishing the St. 
Andrews medal-winner by six holes, In the third round 
the two matches of most interest were those between Mr. 
Tait and Mr. Leslie Balfour, and between Mr. John Ball, 
jun., and Mr, Mure Fergusson, The first of these proved 
the more interesting, and was productive of the better play. 
In accordance with his usual custem, Mr. Tait began badly 
by losing the first two holes, but won the third, owing to 
a visit to “the Cardinal” by his antagonist. From this 
point ensued a struggle of the keenest description; hole 
after hole was halved, the play being of the best, and of 
chances none presented themselves to either pls er, until 
the twelfth green was reached, where Mr, four, his 
judgment of strength at fault, lost the hole, only to regain 
it immediately by a mistake of Mr. Tait’s with his 
iron. In difficulties at the fourth last hole, Mr. Balfour 
lost it. The match now being even, everything depended 
on the last three holes, of which Mr. Tait carried off the 
first two, in four each, and with them one of the best 
matches in the tournament. Mr. Mure Fergusson had a 
somewhat easier task than was expected in disposing of the 
doughty Hoylake champion, Mr. John Ball, junior. In 
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were f work it had, indeed, been apparent that the 
En lish player was not at the very best of his game, he 
had played no surprisingly good rounds ; still, his marvellous 
determination is such, his resources so varied, that, when 
he enters the actual battlefield, more frequently than not 
he does himself full justice. But this time it was not to be; 
and, mainly through faults on the putting-green, he had to 
acknowledgo defeat by three holes. The fourth round saw 
the extinction of the last of the English contingent in the 
person of Mr. C. E. Dick, the four survivors in the semi- 
final being Mr. Tait, Mr. Laidlay, Mr. P. C. Anderson, and 
Mr. Mure Fergusson. Of this quartet, the first two tried 
conclusions in a battle-royal, to do justice to which would 
require the genius of a golfing Homer. Mr. Laidlay ere 
now has been the hero of many a fight; never did 
his admirable nerve stand him in better stead than 
on the present occasion. Singularly enough, taking 
account of the large number of tolerably equal players, 
this was the first match which resulted in a tie. 
For the first five holes the play was not noticeably good, 
‘but after this the most captious critic might hardly find a 
fault ; in fact, to quote the words of an enthusiastic spec- 
tator, “ they finished like angels ”"—in twenty-five each for 
the last six holes. Mr. Tait, being one down and three to 
play, exhibited a very brilliant game at the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, securing one of them in three, and failing by a 
hair's-breadth only to repeat that figure. The last hole 
being halved, the issue was decided on the nineteenth 
green ; where Mr. Laidlay, with his sixth consecutive four, 
managed at last to vanquish his t young opponent. 
Meanwhile Mr. P. C. Anderson, who now appeared for the 
first time in an important competition, had gained his 
present position by somewhat easy stages, not having been 
called upon to encounter any of the more formidable 
players. Now, however, he met Mr. Mure Fergusson, who 
was unfortunately suffering from a very painful foot, which 
interfered most materially with his chances of success. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, he was not defeated 
until the last green was reached, although it must be 
said that the general play did not compare favourably 
with that of the pair who had preceded them. Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Laidlay, therefore, were left to contest 
the final in the afternoon. The severe match which the 
jJatter had had in the morning probably somewhat affected 
his play in the afternoon, which fell considerably short of 
his usual high standard, although in fairness it should 
be added that Mr. Anderson could boast but little ad- 
vantage, for his victory also, as we have said, was of the 
narrowest. A very large, and one regrets to add very 
badly-behaved, crowd followed the players, who frequently 
were much inconvenienced by its undisciplined vagaries. 
For the greater part of the round it appeared as Souk 
Mr. Laidlay would make his claim to the cham- 
pionship; in fact, he held the lead more or less for the 
= part of the way, and ultimately was two up and 

ve to play. Appearing to better advantage in approach 
and putting, Mr. Anderson now won a hole; at the next, 
though both were in difficulties, the same player managed 
‘to extricate himself at less cost. A half Eilowed, though 
each player alternately had the hole at his mercy; and 
then Mr, Laidlay, playing perhaps too bold a game, where 
caution would have better succeeded, found himself bunkered, 
lost the hole; and, the next one being halved, lost also the 
match, 

The result, if unexpected, is nevertheless a great feather 
iin the cap of the winner, who is a student in St. Andrews 
University, and but twenty-one years old. His success 
was due principally to the deadly nature of his putting, 
which rarely failed him. If it be thought that his road to 
victory was somewhat smooth in the initial s it must 
be remembered that to overthrow a player like Mr. Laidlay, 
towering above him in reputation, experience, and prestige, 
argues the possession of much golfing talent and no small 
amount of nerve, and St. Andrews has much reason to be 
proud of such a son, 


THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 


F the works of the members be considered altogether 
apart from those of others, fi 
which Oy 


Society 


ign and English, with 
ave largely reinforced, the exhibition of the 
Portrait-Painters at the Grafton Galleries is 


decidedly strong, although Mr. Sargent, contrary to general 


expectation, contributes nothing. Much of the portraiture 
now shown for the first time is by members of Society, 
and some of the finest portraits are to be noted among the 
new work exhibited by them. Sir John Millais, indeed, 
sends nothing new, but in the “ Mrs. Jopling” (92) he 
shows one of the most masterly portraits of his middle or 
ascendent “ period,” and one that is in all respects worthy 
of the painter of the “Souvenir of Velasquez.” Several 
other well-known exemplars of past Burlington House and 
Salon exhibitions are to be seen. Here are Sir Frederick 
Leigbton’s “ Sir Edward Ryan” (26), and Mr. Whistler's 
“Sefior Sarasate” (52)—paintings that are familiar to 
everybody, and sufficiently memorable to need no more 
than the naming of them. Memorable, also, in an 
historic sense is M. Fantin-Latour’s fine portrait-group 
“ Hommage a Delacroix” (198), with its portraits of 
artists and men of letters—Mr. Whistler, Mr. Legros, 
Champfleury, Baudelaire, M. Manet, the artist himself, 
with others—grouped about the portrait of this master. 
With each subject of the group solidly painted and indi- 
vidually interpreted, there are no barren, meaningless 
spaces, nor trivial accessories in the picture, but a well- 
sustained unity and an effective grouping. In compositions 
that approximate to what was once known as the con- 
versation-piece, the art of grouping seems to be little studied 
by our younger painters. Compared with Gainsborough 
or Wright of Derby, they appear to emulate the professional 
photographer. There are several examples at the Grafton 
Galleries. Mr. Shannon’s “Children of the Marquess of 
Granby” (49) lacks the grace of simplicity, and the por- 
traiture is overweighted by the elaboration of accessories of 
a wholly disproportionate kind. The portrait-conception 
plays a secondary réle to a somewhat grandiose decorative 
scheme, and the figures are well-nigh swamped. In M. Roll 
there is no subtlety. Of his two portraits, that of M. 
Coquelin, the younger (108), is undeniably clever and forceful 
in presentment; the other,“ Mme.Jane Hading” (112) is not 
even clever, in a superficial sense—is, in fact, deplorably com- 
monplace in workmanship, and wholly wanting in percep- 
tion of the subject. M. Gervex’s portrait of “ M. Alfred 
Stevens” (71), on the other hand, is excellent both in 
technique and interpretation, while the treatment of the 
untractable and unattractive elements in modern ordinary 
dress is that of a master-hand. 

If the raison d'étre of a portrait is not in the sitter, where 
is it? No doubt, beautiful and sumptuous textures, tae 
anatomy of drapery, the splendours of silks, the sheen of 
satin and glimmer of Is, are objects of passionate interest 
to painters, and rightly. But when portraits leave with us 
nothing but the memory of these things, without a trace of 
the impression of personality revealed in the subject, or 
of personal feeling in the painter, we are conscious that 
the end of art has been missed. The intellectual pleasure 
that the portraits of the masters yield is altogether wanting. 
The eye may applaud, but the mind is unsatisfied. In this 
kind of portraiture there are, of course, many degrees in the 
scale of imperfection. We will take a high example. 
M. too frequently is dazzling, as in the 
“Madame Pulitzer” (9), without being convincing, and 
though his “ Beppino” (89) has fine colour, there is far more 
charm and character revealed in another child’s portrait, 
the “Perey Burrell” (72) of Mr. W. R. Symonds. 
M. Khnopff has a charming portrait of a small child 
(22), and two other excellent sketches (18 and 23) of 
children are shown by Mr. Clausen; while M. Boldini’s 
“ Portrait of a Boy” (96), though hard and dry some- 
what, is full of cleverness. r. James Guthrie’s ad- 
mirable and refined portrait of Major Richard Hotchkiss 
(10) is the best of the three its shown by him. Mr. 
Maclure Hamilton’s very clever portraits of Mr. M. R. 
Corbet (59) and of Professor Tyndall (68) are handled with 
great suppleness, and reveal a study of the subject that 
is remarkably sympathetic and penetrative. Of several 
paintings by Mr. J. H. Lorimer, the it of Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson (142) is perhaps the most notable— 
certainly the most accompli as to style and execution. 
Mr. J Collier exhibits several excellent works; an 
admirable portrait of himself (12) and the “Miss Mabel 
Lewis” (39) may be cited as especially good examples of the 
artist’s sure and sincere observation and command of breadth 
and dignity. “A Portrait” (93), by Mr. Mouat Loredan, 
has he and beauty of colour. Mr. John Lavery’s 


“ Rhoda ” (43), if somewhat wanting in the charm of subtlety 
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compared with some recent work of the artist, is in other 
‘ways attractive. We must mention, also, M.Bonnat’s sketch, 
“M. Boeswillwald” (40); Mr. P. R. Morris’s “ Portrait of 
a Lady” (45), Mr. Percy Bigland’s “ Mrs. Lionel Traf- 
ford” (54), M. -Bouveret’s “Portrait of M. 
Courtois ” (95), and the “ Portrait of Madame la Comtesse 
C.” (88) by M. Courtois, in the “ Music Room.” In the 
vestibule are Millet’s superb portraits in charcoal of Diaz, 
Dupré, Barye, and Rousseau (156-159), with an interesting 
series of pencil-portraits by Lady Granby. In the “End 
Gallery” are Mr. Stuart Wortley’s capital portrait of Mr. 
J. Purdey (216), Mrs. Jopling’s sketch of Mr. Samuel 
Smiles (173), Mr. Hamilton’s “ Mrs. George Hamilton” 
(169); Mr. Walton’s “Miss Aitken” (184), Mr. Hen- 

’s “Portrait Study” (170), a charming pastel un- 
fortunately placed, Professor Herkomer’s “Miss Maud 
Valerie White” (210), and a number of clever portrait- 
drawings by Mr. Leslie Ward. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Australian bank failures this week are the most 
serious that have yet occurred, not merely because 
they add to the number of disasters, but far more because 
of the standing of one of them and the connexions of another. 
The Bank of North Queensland was a small local concern, 
with a paid-up capital of a quarter of a million, and deposits 
of not quite 351,000/. Its notes in circulation were under 
26.000!. The closing of its doors, taken alone, was a matter 
of little importance outside the immediate district to which 
it ministered. And the City of Melbourne Bank, whose 
suspension was announced on Tuesday, has been talked of 
so long that nobody could have been surprised when at last 
it failed. That it had stood the strain so long was, indeed, 
the chief matter for astonishment. It had a paid-up capital 
of half a million, with a reserve fund of 410,000l., and its 
deposits at the end of December amounted to nearly 
5 millions, of which about two-thirds were British. It is a 
serious matter, of course, for the depositors, but in itself it 
is not important as concerns the genera] course of business. 
Even less important was the suspension of the Royal Bank 
of Queensland on Wednesday, a local institution founded in 
1885. Its paid-up capital was 375,000l., and its deposits a 
little under 800,000!. It is different, however, with the 
Queensland Nationa] Bank, which closed its doors on Monday. 
It was the bank of the Queensland Government, and people 
had persuaded themselves that the Government would use all 
its credit to keep it standing. Besides it had done a very 
large business. Its paid-up capital was 800,000l., and it had 
areserve fund of nearly half a million. At the end of Decem- 
ber the deposits slightly exceeded 8} millions, of which some- 
what over 4) millions, or about 55 per cent., were British. 
Far more serious than al], however, was the suspension of 
the Commercial Bank of Sydney, alsoon Monday. It was 
established nearly sixty years ago, and has always been con- 
sidered one of the four best managed and most solvent in- 
stitutions in the Australasian colonies. It had a paid-up 
capital of 600,000!. and a reserve fund of 830,000l. It 
had nearly 386,coo/. of notes in circulation, and its de- 
posits at the end of December amounted to nearly 11} 
millions, less than a quarter of a million of which were 
British, or not much more than 2 per cent. The suspension 
of this great institution has given the City a very rude 
shock, and in the colonies the impression made must be very 
great—so great as not to be recovered from for a consider- 
able time. As yet it is impossible to understand how such 
a bank has been allowed to close its doors. The three other 
strong banks, one would naturally have supposed, would 
have agreed to stand by it in any case, for the breakdown 
of such an institution must utterly demoralize the colonial 
public. And one would also have thought the Government 
of New South Wales would have left no stone unturned to 
"ae so serious a disaster, while, with the credit that the 
has always had, it is difficult to believe that it could 
not have got any assistance it required from its London agents 
and from the Bank of England. That it has had to close 
its doors nevertheless has naturally, therefore, made an 
exceedingly bad impression, for it seems to prove that the 
depositing public in the colonies has utterly lost its head, 
and that neither good ement, nor solvency, nor high 
eredit avails to stop the panic that has set in. 
preceding failures were more or less the outcome of rash- 
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ness ; but the Commercial of Sydney has always been con- 
sidered beyond reproach or suspicion. The five failures 
this week raise the grand total for the present year to 
fourteen, if we include the “Standard” of Australia; 
and there were two last year, making the complete list of 
disasters sixteen. The liabilities of the fourteen banks which 
have failed this year are in round figures about 90 millions. 
As a matter of course, such a series of suspensions. 
must be followed by a long period of depression in 
the colonies. Credit will not soon revive, and without 
credit, and with a limitation of banking accommodation, 
trade must languish and enterprise must be paralysed. 
It is reasonable to fear, too, that many merchants 
must be seriously embarrassed, and it is not impro- 
bable that some of them may be unable to meet their 
engagements; while the locking up of so much money 
placed on deposit naturally also inconveniences immense 
numbers of people, not in the colonies only, but in this 
country. The shareholders, too, with the heavy liabilities 
hanging over them, are in a very unpleasant position. It is 
not surprising, then, that there should be much anxiety in 
the City, and that at times this uneasiness should remind 
the observer of the few months that immediately followed 
the Baring crisis. 

This uneasiness unfortunately was aggravated by the 
breakdown of the negotiations for a Greek loan and the 
resignation of the Tricoupi Ministry ; while, of course, the 
Currency troubles in the United States are always hanging 
over us. As stated last week, the joint-stock banks have 
for a couple of weeks past been acting with great caution. 
At the Stock Exchange Settlement, which began on Wed- 
nesday of last week, they called in a more or less consider- 
able proportion of the loans previously made. No one 
institution called in very much; but all of them, acting 
together, withdrew so large an amount as caused serious 
embarrassment upon the Stock Exchange. On Thursday 
it was hoped that the embarrassment would be got over; 
but on Friday it was found impossible to obtain all the 
money needed, for the brokers who are in the habit of 
lending money within the Stock Exchange acted with as 
much caution asthe bankers outside. The weaker members 
who had large accounts open for the rise were, therefore, in 
many cases compelled to suspend. During the progress 
of the Settlement there were no fewer than eight 
failures, and since then there have been six more. Appre- 
hension continues upon the Stock Exchange, for it is feared 
that at the next Settlement the banks will again call in 
money, and that it will be more impossible than ever to get 
accommodation. While during the Settlement last week 
Stock Exchange borrowers in high credit were able to get 
accommodation at 4} per cent., the weaker members had to 
pay 6, and sometimes even 8, per cent. And if the same 
policy is persisted in at the next Settlement, even higher 
rates may be charged. There is, consequently, a very 
apprehensive feeling. In the discount market, too, there 
is considerable stringency. There have been no troubles, 
nor are any serious ones anticipated; but the banks are 
lending cautiously to the bill-brokers, and the bill-brokers 
are accordingly doing very little. On Monday and Tuesday 
of this week the discount-rate in the open market ranged 
from about 37 to 4 per cent., and a very large proportion 
of the business was done by the Bank of England, In 
some cases the Bank charged 4 per cent. On Wednesday 
bills were taken in the open market at 4 per cent, only on 
condition that more should be paid if the Bank-rate were 
raised the following day, while in some instances 4}, and 
even 4%, per cent, was charged, 

On Thursday the Directors of the Bank of England very 

roperly raised their rate of discount from 3} to 4 per cent. 
Whe measure was wise, firstly, because so large a proportion 
of the loan and discount business was coming to the Bank 
that it was desirable to raise the charges; and, secondly, 
because, as matters stand at present, it is expedient to 
strengthen the reserve as quickly and as fully as ible. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 
60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and 
sold only about 8} lakhs. Subsequently, however, there 
was a special sale of 10 lakhs, so that altogether it sold less 
than a third of the amount offered for tender. The price 
obtained was the minimum on which it has insisted for a’ 
considerable time now—18, 23d. per rupee. The result 
was considered by the market so hr suecessful that there 
was a fractional rise in the price of silver to 37}}d. 
per ounce, The failure of the Council to sell for the past. 
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fortnight is mainly due to the difficulties made by bankers 
and bill-brokers as to discounting bills. Every one is 
strengthening his resources, and few, therefore, care to 
take bills freely, while the Indian banks naturally dislike 
going to the Bank of England, where they would have 
to pay high rates, and besides it might be interpreted 
unfavourably. As long as the money market here con- 
tinues in its present state it will not be expedient for 
the Indian banks to tender largely. Luckily the Council 
sold very freely for some weeks before the troubles began, 
and consequently is not under the necessity to take a 
lower price—at all events for some time yet. 


The shares of the Australian banks have continued to 
fall heavily during the week. Those of the Bank of New 
South Wales closed on Thursday at 44, a fall of 10 com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday; those of the Bank of 
Australasia closed at 574, a fall of 8; and those of the 
Union Bank of Australia closed at 394, a fall of 4}. 
Colonial Government stocks also fell heavily. The fall was 
continuous and rapid up to Wednesday evening; but on 
Thursday there was a very marked recovery; so that the 
difference, taking the whole week ther, seems much less 
than it really has been. New South Wales Three and a 
Halfs closed on Thursday at 89, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1; New Zealand Three and a Halfs 
closed at 93}, a fall of 14; Queensland Three and a Halfs 
closed at 79}, a fall of 33, but on Wednesday stock was 
offered at 73. In the Home Railway market there was 
also a considerable recovery on Thursday, while quota- 
tions are lower at the end of the week. Great Western 
-closed on Thursday at 157}, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1}; Midland closed at 157}, also 
a fall of 13 and North-Western closed at 16732, a fall 
of 1. In the American market, just as in the two pre- 
ceding departments, there was so much of a recovery at the 
close of the week as made up for a large part of the fall 
earlier. Still Louisville and Nashville closed on Thursday 
at 683, a fall com with the preceding Thursday of 1; 
Milwaukee cl at 70%, a fall of 2; and New York 
Central closed at 144}, a fall of 2}. In the Argentine 
Railway market Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
closed at 65-8, a fall of 4; and Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern closed at 107-9, a fall of 1. The Argentine 
Five per Cents of '86 closed at 68}, a fall of 1; the 
Funding Loan closed at 68, a fall o 1h and Brazilian 
Four and a Halfs closed at 70, also a fall of 1. 


THE FLOWER AND FORESTRY EXHIBITION. 

HE series of international Exhibitions at Earl’s Court 

with which Mr. J. Whitley’s name has been so long 
‘associated having come to an end, a new series has been 
devised of which the “Flowers and Forestry,” directed 
by Mr. H. E. Milner, is the second. On Saturday 
afternoon it was formally opened by the Duke of York. 
Certainly the floral section of this exhibition is well 
worth seeing. Not only are the flowers of extraordinary 
beauty, but they are artistically arranged. We have 
never seen a finer display of calceolarias. The peonies, 
too, are of extreme beauty, and the upper end of the Great 
Gallery is a blaze of colour from the masses of rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas, Of roses there are as yet only a few, 
but the lilies are both lovely and varied. It is proposed to 
hold weekly special flower shows here throughout the season, 
and as such famous horticulturistsas Messrs, Barr, Williams, 
Paul, and Bull have promised to exhibit, lovers of flowers 
will find this section of the exhibition well worth visiting. 
‘The general public will appreciate the gardens, which are 
beautiful, ere are to be found the usual side shows, 
and at night excellent bands of music play, and Messrs. 
Pain illuminate the gay scene with myriad tiny lights. 
We are glad to find that they prefer the old-fashioned 
Italian method of illumination, with little oil lamps and 
Chinese lanterns, each with their subdued glow, to the 
more brilliant, and certainly more garish, methods which 
are now so much in vogue. 

The Forestry De ent promises to be highly interest- 
ing and instructive, but it is not yet complete. ere are & 
few good exhibits of porcelain ; that of Whallis of Vienna, 
for instance, in the main gallery, which is remarkably fine, 


In the grounds we renew acquaintance with Signor Farina, 
who has done so much the of 
Faenza = Pesaro, gt gg has a furnace in full 
activity, and makes, in the presence of the spectator, 
delightfully quaint specimens of the peasant potteries of 
Central Italy. The charm of this exceedingly cheap ware 
consists in its form and the artistic simplicity of the designs, 
most of which are handed down from the classical times, 
having been slightly modified —Christianized, so to speak—in 
passing through the Ages of Faith. Signor Farina produces 
not only these cheap and rude pots and pans, but also re- 
roductions of the highly glazed terra-cotta for which 
esaro was famous during the Renaissance. For over 
three centuries the furnaces of Pesaro and Faenza were 
extinguished, and it is entirely due to the energy of Signor 
Farina that the porcelain industries of these ancient cities 
are once more in a flourishing condition. In the grounds 
of the exhibition will be found a reproduction of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré as it was in the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and an admirable model of the Bastille. It is as yet 
unfinished ; but, when completed, will doubtless prove well 
worth seeing, especially the series of tableaux of the great 
events in the most terrible but fascinating of Revolutions. 


JANE ANNIE. 


hae new opera at the Savoy is a very good instance of 
the well-known fact that an author—or, in this case, 
two—may be a very good novelist and essayist, and yet fail 
signally as a librettist. If it were not for one or two 
brilliant exceptions, we should be inclined to go further 
than this, and to say that a successful librettist is generally 
little better than a hack-writer at other branches of litera- 
ture, and that the conditions under which a librettist works 
preclude the possibility of his producing anything of real 
literary merit. The necessity of saying everything im- 
portant to the story in the baldest, clearest form; the 
impossibility of developing characters otherwise than by 
their actions; the subordination of the words to the re- 
quirements of the music ; the consideration of the musical 
qualifications of the artists—these, and a thousand other 
obstacles, are so fatal to anything like literary finish 
that the art of constructing a libretto on conventional 
operatic lines is reduced almost to a mechanical puzzle. 

t this has been felt by the most successful libret- 
tists of recent times may be seen by the methods they 
have employed—in very different directions—to surmount 
the difficult conditions under which they are forced to work. 
At one end of the pole Signor Boito in his Otello, and still 
more in his Falstaff, by sacrificing the conventional ideas 
of Italian opera, secures for himself liberty to develop 
his drama on poetica] lines; at the other end, Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, boldly throwing probability to the winds, and 
stalking through a realm of “ topsy-turveydom,” removes 
at one stroke all necessity for logical development of 
character or sequence of incident. The authors of Jane 
Annie, Messrs. J. M. Barrie and A. Conan Doyle, have 
obviously been attracted by Mr. Gilbert’s method, and have 
made some attempt at imitating it. But the mistake they 
have made is that their imitation stops half way, and is not 
carried far enough. The “Seminary for the Little Things 
that grow into Women” situate “round the corner from a 
certain English University Town ”—to quote two of the 
cumbrous circumlocutions which throughout the book are 
too often made to do duty for wit—is to a certain extent 
“ topsy-turveycal” enough. The incidents that happen in 
it are perfectly impossible, as they should be in this class of 
libretto, but the authors have tried at the same time to 
make their characters natural. 

To name but one instance, their schoolgirls are intended 
to talk as schoolgirls, and not as the inhabitants of a per- 
fectly absurd and world, and the result is 
simply that the dialogue sounds like the sort of thing which 
might be heard in a clever amateur charade. In addition 
to this serious defect, the story is so weak that one is 
almost tempted to describe it in the unparliamentary lan- 
guage of Fancourt the 
introduction phraseology is obviously not un 
stood by open public, so that there can be but small 
wonder if the opera should fail to please. That two such 
clever authors as Messrs. Barrie and Doyle should have 
produced so poor a piece of work is certainly a disappoint- 
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ment, but a little consideration should have shown that they 
were not well fitted for the task they undertook. Mr. Barrie's 
peculiar talent is thrown away in comic opera, which demands 
a very different sort of humour from that possessed by the 
author of The Little Minister ; while the clearness and sim- 
plicity of outline which are essential in a libretto obviously 
afford Dr. Doyle no scope for the ingenuity he displays in 
his detective stories. The plot—if such it may be called— 
of Jane Annie is very simple. Act I. is devoted to the 
machinations of the heroine to obtain the “ good conduct ” 
prize at the Seminary, which she does by disguising her real 
character, and by acting as a spy. In Act II., having gained 
the prize, she gives full rein to her propensities, and elopes 
with a Hussar, gaining her ends by hypnotizing every one 
likely to be in the way. This is triviality itself, and in spite 
of the padding supplied by a comic Proctor—admirably 
plaved by Mr. Rutland Barrington—and a band of “ Press 
Students,” of whom very little use is made in the plot, it is 
not enough to support even the lightest of light operas. 
If Jane Annie the remarkable hypnotic power 
she displays in the second act, it seems strange—from 
the authors’ point of view—why she should give herself 
the trouble of becoming unpopular with her schoolfellows 
in Act I. in order to gain the prize. It would have 
been much simpler to have hypnotized Miss Sims at once, 
and to have obtained the prize in this way, instead of 
reserving the mysterious power until Act II. The weak- 
ness of the libretto is the more to be regretted because the 
music to which Mr. Ernest Ford has set it is on the whole 
extremely good. Though it cannot be said that he displays 
much vis comica, his score is throughout artistic and well 
written, and shows more promise than anything else he 
has done. He is best when his treatment of the words is 
most serious. The duet “O eyes that spoke,” and the well- 
developed finale to Act I., are numbers worthy of grand 
opera. A pretty song for the schoolmistress, Miss Sims, “A 
girl again I seem to be,” and some of the clever choruses in 
Act IL., recall Sir Arthur Sullivan; but they are all very good, 
and charmingly orchestrated. In his patter-songs Mr. Ford 
is less happy, and does not seem to possess the knack of set- 
ting the words without being too strongly influenced by the 
rhythm of the verse. For the performance we have nothing 
but praise. Miss Dorothy Vane and Miss Decima Moore, who 

y the two principal parts, are both admirable, and with 

iss Rosina Brandram, Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Kenningham, Fishe, Gridley, and Passmore work hard to 
secure an ensemble in which it is impossible to detect a flaw. 
The dancing of Mr. Barrington and Miss Moore is alone 
worth seeing; and a special word of praise must be be- 
stowed upon an extremely clever small boy, Master Harry 
Rignold, whose performance of the part of a page will 
probably do more than anything else to secure a run for the 
piece. Chorus and orchestra are, as usual, excellent ; and 
the opera is mounted with all Mr. Carte’s well-known care 
and good taste. 


THE FRENCH SALONS. 


cy <onm is one thing, or one class of objects, which the 
frequenter of the Salon of the Champs Elysées is 
always sure of finding—namely, some three or four enor- 
mous canvases which could not possibly be hung save in 
some large public room. Sometimes they are only designs 
for wall decorations, and in such a case they often represent 
some hideous scene from modern life—Presidents, mayors, 
and others in evening dress, girt with tricolour sashes ; 
ladies in the foregrcund in Parisian toilettes, and so forth. 
The two great —metrically t—pictures of the year are 
not precisely of this class. It may be added, however, that 
they are quite as ugly as if they were. One, Munkacsy’s 
“ Arpad,” represents, in effect, the establishment of the 
Magyars in Europe, symbolized by the 3 paid to 
Arpad by the people of the Lower Danube. e picture 
possesses, undoubtedly, some great qualities. The painting 


of the individual is admirable. But the painter 
has no notion of “value” in the pi as a whole, 
and the total is extremely ugly. The same may 
be 


result 
said, only more so, of the other (metrically) great 
hangs opposite to Munkacsy’s—these two 
cane the first things we see on entering the 
—Ferdinand Roybet’s “Charles le Téméraire a 


soldiers, and the massacre of the people, without distinction 
of age or sex, is begun. Little more can be said for this 
picture than that it shows a command of technique. The 
painting of the architecture is admirable. Many of the 
individual figures are good. As a whole the picture is 
extremely ugly; it is impossible to believe that it repre- 
sents anything but a collection of studio studies thrown 
together without any regard for their lights and values. It 
is undeniable that these two great pieces give a character 
to the Salon of the Société des Artistes which would other- 
wise be this year remarkably tame and colourless; but 
not the less are we glad to leave them for the sake of less 
pretentious works. 

Although the first impression taken from either of the 
salons always is that French artists go on repeating them- 
selves to infinity (they say the same of ours), it must be 
owned that it is equally possible to trace very marked 
waves of fashion spreading over French art as a whole, and 
succeeding each other with a rapidity greater even than 
that of the waves of change in literature. We have had 
the hospital school, own brother to the naturalist school 
in literature. It is not half a dozen years since it was 
in its full glory ; now it has left hardly a trace. Two 
years ago we had at the Champ de Mars the rise of the 
nineteenth-century Biblical picture; last year it was an 
epidemic ; now it has returned to the limbo whence it 
came. Certain types of picture seem in a mild way always 
to hold their own; but they again are but the back 
eddies of what were once leading fashions. Thus we can 
at once distinguish the artist who “holds of ” Puvis de 
Chavannes. And one could point to halfa dozen figures in 
this year’s Salon which are taken direct from the woman in 
Bastien’s “Le Foin.” Of course the traces of Bastien- 
Lepage’s influence stretch far beyond the mere cribs which 
we speak of. Then there is the lamplight type of picture, 
which a year or two ago was very flourishing, and is now 
represented by only a few examples (M. H. Fournier’s 
“ Anxieuse,” or M. Brouillet’s “ Intimité” are examples). 
And the opalesque or prismatic school, too numerous to 


count. Finally we have the Symboliste school, which, in the 


modified form in which it is represented at the Champs 
Elysées, perhaps gives us as much as anything the note 
of “actuality” for this year of grace. Here it merges 
into the mystic school. M. Henri Martin, for instance, 
who last year gave us “L’homme entre le Vice et la 
Vertu,” comes forward with a really fine decorative work, 
“ Les Troubadours ” (1209). Dante in the wood at the sum- 


mit of the Mount of Purgatory meets the troubadours flying: 


among the branches. It is interesting to com this 
picture with one that hangs in the same room (VIL) , and 
which is familiar enough to Englishmen—Alma Tadema’s 
“ Roses of Heliogabalus.” Such a comparison teaches us 
more concerning the aims and the methods of the mystic- 
decorative painters than could a ream of comment. A very 
charming picture, something in the same genre, is M. P. A. 
Laurens’s (the son’s) “ Les Saintes Femmes” (1052). Essen- 
tially to the same school a Mr. Bunny’s “ Pastoral” 
(Room XII.) It is pictures of this class which give the 
special note to the Salon of 1893. 

Meantime the established reputations continue, for the 
most part, to copy themselves, and, with one exception, to 
produce nothing of great consequence. M.Cormon has to a 
certain extent broken fresh ground in his battle- picture, “ Les 
Grenadiers de la Garde 4 Essling.” M. Bonnat reaches his 
own higher level in his portrait of his mother, Mme. Bonnat. 
Raphael Collin’s “ Sommeil” is a falling off. It is not as 
good as the “ Au bord de la Mer” of last year, though that 
was rather sugary. On the other hand, Jean-Paul Laurens 
revives again somewhat in his “ St. Jean Chrysostéme.” 

Henner’s nude of this year repeats with scrupulous 
aceuracy his nude of the year previous and the year previous 
to that. Détaille is not represented. Pelouse unhappily 
will never more be so. The one painter of the older gene- 
ration (as we count generations in the rapid development of 
French art) who comes conspicuously to the front is 
Benjamin-Constant, in his two portraits, one of Lord 
Dufferin and the other of Lady Helen Vincent. There is 
something a little absurd in the choice of the “ basilissa” 
attitude, and the severe lines suitable for a nneau 
décoratif for representing such delicate and 
transparent skin as are Sisplayed in the second of these 
portraits. But it is a fine and masterful piece of painting ; 
and the portrait of the British y pace we is even finer. 


is | If these pictures do not bring a blush of shame te the cheek 
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of M. Bouguereau, whose “Offrande d’Amour” hangs in 
the same room, he is—as we suppose him to be—past pray- 


ing for. 

There are many charming paysages or landscape subject 
pictures in the same Salon, but none of very striking 
merit; while it is in this branch of art more than in a 
other that the tendency to repetition on the part of Frenc 
artists is most marked. It will be enough to cite the 
names of MM. Bouchor, Blair-Bruce, Didier-Pouget, Darien, 
Le Quesne, Quignon, Nozel, Isenbart, and Demont, whose 
“Don Quichotte” is really a landscape simply, and a very 
charming one. Of the nudes we need not speak ; for, almost 
without exception, they are bad. 

The Champ de Mars is always a more pleasing exhibition 
than the older Salon; more reasonable in size, better 
arranged, easier to appreciate, displaying a higher average 
of merit taken all in all. But the Champ de Mars of this 

ear calls for less notice than any previous one has done. 
There is more monotony in the painters who exhibit there 
than in those on the other side of the water. Their work 
certainly does not want for audacity, but it is an audacity 
which we have got used to. For the first time there is no 
symptom of a new movement in the Société des Beaux 
Arts. What can one say of M. Dannat except that, 
eccentric and audacious as he is, he was so to precisely the 
same extent and in the same manner last year? We 
have just the same Spanish faces and figures, just the same 
blue hair and blue shadows as of old. Or of M. Carriére, 
but that his portraits are precisely as foggy as they have 
always been, and have the same charm that they always 
have, neither less nor more? Dagnan-Bouveret s 
himself in the portrait of a lady which he exhibited at the 
last Salon. Now he has fallen back to his own more 
recent level of a sort of mellow woodenness, not de- 
scribable save to those who know his work. Then there 
is M. Deschamps, with his rather cheap cleverness, his 
bright reds and exaggerated shadows; there is not a 
_ to choose between his work this year and recent years. 

e same may be said of M. Rafaelli. Friant is rather 
better. His “ Portrait de M. W.” and his “ Ballade a la 
Lune” are, in their way, admirable; and he, more than 
most of his contemporaries, shows the power of varying his 
note. Of M. Gervex’s work the best is perhaps his “ Portrait 
de Mile. B.” M. Hubert Vos’s “ La Foi” is noticeable. So 
is M. Lavery’s “ Lady in Brown,” though, if Mr. Whistler 
had never painted, it might have had no existence. M. Zorn 
sends among half a dozen others an admirable portrait of 
his wife. One of his pictures, “ Dimanche matin—Dale- 
carlie,” was to be seen at the Grafton Gallery a month or 
two ago. The same holds true of M. Louis Picard’s pic- 
tures, or studies, as they really are. Landscapes are very 
poorly represented at this exhibition ; and the only marines 
which have any merit are Mr. Alexander Harrison's, “ but” 
as Othello says, “ that’s not much.” 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the sculpture 
of the year. Undoubtedly the statue best worth looking 
at, if we take into account intellectual as well as technical 
merit, is Mr. M‘Kennal’s “Circe,” in the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées. Two recumbent female figures in the 
same Salon, “ Un Cauchemar ” (E. Thivier) and “ Fin d’un 
Réve” (Varanne), deserve especial notice for their excellent 
modelling. 


REVIEWS. 


SCOTTISH BALLAD POETRY.* 


HOEVER turns over the leaves of Mr. Todd's Scottish 

Ballad Poetry will be allured by the promise of a piece 
“here, it is believed, printed in a ballad collection for the first 
time.” The poem has the attractive name of The Bluidy Stair, 
and is given on p. 196. The second verse runs 


A scald o’ Norway struck the harp, 
And a good harper was he, 

For hearts beat mad, and looks grew wild, 
Wi his sang o’ victory. 


The mention of a “scald” is more than suspicious. Does Mr. 
Todd know any instance of a “scald” in a genuine ballad? The 


“® Scottish Ballad Poetry. Edited by Geotge Eyre Todd, Glasgow: 
Hoige & Ca 3899. 


third line of the verse cited is quite out of harmony with the 
old ballad manner; much worse is 


Till darkness don her blackest dress, 
And midnicht marks the hour. 


Even a babe in ballad-lore must be startled by darkness donning’ 
her blackest dress. 
“The stars will dreip out their beds o’ blue” is as modern as 
yesterday’s newspaper ; so is 
And I never will be your base leman, 
While death to my dagger is true. 


And no old Maker ever wrote about “a smothered shriek of 
pain.” Again, 
And rain may fa’, and time may ca’ 
Its lazy wheels about. 

An editor who can be deceived by this has really no business to 
meddle with ballads. Mr. Todd derived his treasure from “@ 
guide-book” to Rothesay Castle, published by Bryce Ferguson, 
Rothesay, in 1878. The poem clearly belongs to the end of the 
present century. Ballads have always been a field for literary 
frauds. Every one knows how Surtees took in Scott ; how very 
dubious Auld Maitland is; what good reason there is to be at 
least wary as regards Jamie Telfer; while a very keen sceptic 
might urge that Kinmont Willie is based on the account in 
Satchells, not the story in Satchells on Kinmont Willie. Scott 
himself notices the resemblances, and, as nobody but Scott could 
have forged Kinmont Willie, we probably should consider it 
authentic. But The Bluidy Stair we believe to be no more 
genuine than The Bluidy Brother, a very clever imitation of the 
old style by a contemporary poet. 

Perhaps it is too severe to deny Mr. Todd any lot or part in 
ballad-lore because he has, as we must believe, accepted a pastiche 
as an old poem, “The wild Norse warrior was there” is abso- 
lutely impossible, and this occurs in his Bluidy Stair. He. 
might as well accept the ballad of Hume of Auchindolly at 
once :— 

By the braes o’ Auchindolly 

There’s a wan and wasting bride, 
And it’s OA, Waly, Waly! 

Through the hail country side ; 
And a river to wade for a dying maid, 

And a weary way to ride. 


Or why not include The Lass o’ Tullybole ? 
Oh, maidens, dance the Deid Man’s mags, 
And deal the Deid Man’s dole, 
And it’s oh, it’s oh, for the bonny lass, 
The Lass o’ Tullybole! 


Many such weird scraps of ballad, still lingering in the memories 
of the youngest inhabitants, are, we feel assured, quite as germane 
to the matter as Mr. Todd’s Bluidy Stair. 

Mr. Todd's introduction deals with the origin of the ballads, 
on which, as a general question, he cannot throw much light. 
Discussing a theory propounded in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
he seems to doubt, if we understand him, whether the problem 
of ballads corresponds to that of popular stories. Nobody, of 
course, would assert that al ballads are as widely diffused and 
as unhistorical as Cinderella or Puss in Boots, There are 
historical ballads as The Outlaw Murray, and ballads founded on. 
fairly definite’ historical traditions as Marie Hamilton, though 
here the tradition is vague enough. But mere local names in a 
ballad, as Carterhaugh in Tamdane,or the Douglas burn (which 
is a good way below the outlet of St. Mary’s Loch) in the 
Douglas Tragedy, prove nothing. Incidents which occur in. 
Scandinavian or other ballads have been localized, that is all, and 
Mr. Todd seems to understand this in p. 12. But there are 
ballads, as Binnorie, which turn on widespread mdrchen ; Binnorie 
has its analogue even among the Santhals, an aboriginal hill- 
tribe of India, Again, in Italian, Portuguese, Romaic, and 
French, Mr. Todd will find many examples of ballads closely akin. 
to the Romantic ballads of Scotland, If he bas no inclination for 
original research, he will find examples enough in Professor 
Child’s masterly, but still unfinished, collection, with which, of 
course, he is well acquainted. The resemblances are not confined 
to Scandinavian ballads, though the Scandinavian ballads are 
most akin to those of Scotland. The problem is more limited 
than in the case of popular tales. We know few instances— 
hardly any—of non-European ballads resembling our own. Nor | 
is it at all difficult to understand how ballads may have been. 
diffused in the middle ages. The real difficulty about popular 
tales is their diffusion beyond the range of traceable communica- 
tion. Moreover, some ballads are popular tales versified, and 
where the tale could go the poetical version might be separately 
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made, The style in the ballads of all Europe is very early and 
popular, but that style yet prevails in parts of Italy and Greece. 

As to his method of editing, Mr. Todd takes no combined 
versions, but the best traditional version accessible, and here, for 
his purpose, he acts judiciously. As to his notes, they are of 
moderate excellence ; we do not know “ Singler” in Selkirkshire 
{mentioned in Jamie Telfer); we do know Singlee, on Ettrick, 
between Kirkhope and Tushielaw; Mr. Todd perhaps alludes to 
Singlee. We presume that “Stobs Ha” was Stobs, the seat of 
the Eliots, not far from Hawick and Branxholme, and to this 
opinion we are wedded. How coulda man run from Dodhead, 
near Singlee, on Ettrick, to Mr. Todd's Stob Hall, between 
Yetholm and Morebattle, and thence ride to the Coultart Cleugh, 
on Teviot, and thence to Catslack—if it be Catslack, on Yarrow— 
and thence to Branxholme, on Teviot, all in one night? The 
Dodhead is that near Skelfhill, not far from Stobs, and Stobs 
is near Branxholme; as for Catslockhill, we presume there is 
another Catslack besides that on Yarrow. If not, the topo- 
graphy is nonsense. The initial mistake is that about 
the Dodhead, Professor Child discusses the topography in 
@ note, on information from a kinswoman of auld Jock 
Grieve; and Mrs. Graham Tomson has a correct note. If we 
dwell a little longer on this matter, the absurdity of Mr. Todd’s 
note, derived partly from Scott’s footnotes to the edition uniform 
with the magnus opus, will become apparent. First, the English 
ride into Teviotdale “to drive a prey.” In Borthwickwater, on 
the north side of Teviot, about three miles from Hawick, they 
meet a guide who directs them to the Dodhead. If this be the 
Dodhead near Singlee, the English had to ride up Borthwickwater 
to the great tableland, where they would either skirt Alesmuir 
‘Loch, and so, by Clearburn and Buccleuch, down Rankelburn, to 
£Ettrick, hence five miles or so to Singlee, or they would cut 
across country lower down, with an eight- or ten-mile ride over 
wild lands before them. Now it was in Teviotdale, not Ettrick, 
that they were driving a prey. Well, they plunder the Dod- 
head. Where does Jamie Telfer, the plundered, go to for aid? 
Why, he runs back “ten miles” to Stobs, not near Yetholm at 
all, but on the Slitterick, near Hawick, as Scott says. Now, if 
Telfer lived on the Teviotdale Dodd, he was not nearly ten miles 
from Stobs ; whereas if he lived near Singlee, he had, indeed, a 
ten-mile run before him, or more. Mrs. Graham Tomson reads, 
*‘ran three miles afoot,” perhaps an emendation. But, if he lived 
at Dodhead in Ettrick, why did he go to Stobs? His feudal 
protectors would be near him—the Scotts of Tushielaw or the 
Scotts of Thirlestane. He paid his blackmail, as we learn, to 
Buccleuch at Branxholme, near Hawick. Finally he does go to 
Branxholme, with Jock Grieve, and they “warn the water,” 
Gaudilands,a mile below Branxholme, Commonside, some three 
miles further up Teviot, Harden, in his glen near Borthwick 
‘Water, and so forth. Had the raid been made into Ettrickdale, 
obviously Thirlestane, Tushielaw, Kirkhope, would have been 
roused, not the Teviot men. They pursue by the drove road, 
over into Liddesdale. At best the topography is not easy; as 
read by Mr. Todd, and even by Scott, it seems to us hopeless. 
But whether this is an argument for or against the authenticity 
of the ballads we are unable to decide. It is not wholly unlike 
Hogg’s work, but perhaps is too good for James. Perhaps Mr. 
Todd should have said that Buccleuch’s reply to Elizabeth— 
“ What would a man not dare to do?”—is merely traditional. In 
his version of The Bonnie House o’ Airlie, it is plain that the 
author really thought the burning occurred during “the Prince 
of Wales’s expedition to Scotland in 1745,” as Maxwell of Kirk- 
onnell styles that affair in his history. No mortal ever called 
Charles I. “Charlie,” nor brought him into Lochiel’s company 
an the Highlands. Lady Airlie says of her lord :— 

O, I hae borne him seven bonny 
in as many o’er again, 
They'd a’ be men to Charlie 


This answers exactly to— 


I ance had sons, who now hae nane, 
I bred them, toiling sairly, 

And I wad bear them a’ again 
And lose them a’ for Charlie. 


Mr. Todd prints from “a modern broadside.” Certainly Lochiel 
and Charlie have been introduced since the Forty-five. Kinloch’s 
ballad, though it anticipates Montrose’s loyalty, and introduces 
Prince Charles, is more correct than Mr. Todd's version. 


NOVELS.* 


d bap- vere are few novels of which it would be more difficult to 
obtain a moderate idea by merely reading the chapter at the 
beginning, the chapter at the end, and one or two in the middle, 
than The Last Sentence. Several times, in the course of it, we 
almost thought we had finished the story, and wondered what 
the remainder of the book could be filled with. Yet it is by no 
means a many-jointed, or even a double-jointed, novel; on the 
contrary, it has one continuous plot, carrying us on fairly and 
honestly from end to end. Powerful as is the last, the middle 
volume is little, if at all, less so; and the scene in the second 
volume, in which the peasant-wife from Brittany, rejected by 
her husband, dies in the snow outside the window of his father’s 
beautiful English home, after looking through it upon the happy 
family party within, is to our thinking better in every way than 
the gallows scene in the third. There is a great deal as well as 
a great variety of incident in the story, and more than twenty 
years are apportioned to it ; but it never seems overcrowded, nor 
has it the appearance of several stories rolled into one. It is 
inevitable that this novel should be compared with the same 
author’s well-known work, Zhe Silence of Dean Maitland~— 
whether favourably or otherwise will depend upon individual 
taste; but, in one way, it will undoubtedly suffer in comparison, if 
not by comparison. Had The Last Sentence appeared first, although 
some people might have called it unpleasant, or have found a 
variety of other faults in it, we think that, whether they liked it 
or not, one of the first things fair-minded critics would have said 
of it would have been that it was a powerful novel; but, as it 
is, we expect the first criticisms in most mouths to be that, in its 
grand catastrophe, it is too like The Silence of Dean Maitland; 
that in one case a Church dignitary is in a mess, in the other a 
judge ; that the former drops in a heap in a church, the latter in 
a law-court ; that the same actor makes much the same “ fall” in 
both pieces, wearing a white surplice and stole in the one, and 
a judge’s robes and wig in the other; after preaching a sermon 
in the first case, and after passing sentence of death in the 
second, We say that such a criticism will probably be passed, 
and we make this remark in order to warn the readers of this 
novel against finding fault with it upon such a ground; it should 
stand or fall by itself, and be judged solely and entirely on its 
own merits; for, be it remembered, The Last Sentence has no 
relation whatever to The Silence of Dean Maitland or any other 
book. The court scene in which the judge passes sentence of 
death on his own daughter in The Last Sentence is power- 
fully represented; but we venture to think that its effect is 
afterwards somewhat weakened by the gallows scene which 
follows a little later ; there is such a thing as leaving well alone, 
and although, as we have said already, each incident in this 
novel leads legitimately to its successor, it seems to us that “the 
last sentence,” from which the book takes its name, should have 
been made the culminating point of the story, and that the re- 
prieve—we are sorry to be obliged to reveal so much of the plot, 
but it is impossible to review the novel fairly without doing so— 
that the reprieve should have arrived in a quiet, if saddened 
scene, let us say in the condemned cell ; but to bring it when the 
whole hanging party is drawn up at the gallows is to introduce 
a highly sensational episode which, by contrast, spoils the effect 
of the preceding scene in court, and to delay its arrival until the 
rope is actually round the prisoner’s neck and the white cap drawn 
over her face is to run things much too fine in artistic fiction, 
although we allow that such an incident might possibly occur in 
fact. We feel bound to add that, in telling us that the victim 
“ felt the heat of” the hangman’s “strong hands and perceived 
the fresh odour of new hemp”; that for the rest of her life 
“the smell of hemp brought on nervous trembling”; and that 
she never again “wore a veil, or liked her eyes covered in play,” 
the author encroaches on the borderland of false sentiment and 
narrowly appro aches that of the Police News. But, for all this, 
and in spite of a few vile puns, The Last Sentence is a remarkable 
novel, and the more so because its strong situations are produced 
without having any recourse to the grosser forms of immorality. 
In a novel by Mr. 8. Baring Gould, we are generally pretty 
certain of getting a good story of West-country life, and Mrs. 
Curgenven of Curgenven is a fair specimen of his work in this 
line. There are, at one time or another, three Mrs, Curgenvens of 
Curgenven, and by far the most amusing of these is one who has 


* The Last Sentence, A Novel. By MaxwellGrey. 3 vols. London: 
William Heinemann. 1893. 

Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven, By S, Baring Gould. 3 vols. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1893. : 


Witness to the Deed. By George Manville Fenn. 3 vols, London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1893. 

Aunt Johnnie. A Novel. By John Strange Winter. 2 vols, London: 
White & Co. 1893. 
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in reality no claim to that proud title, her life’s-companion having 
allied himself to her while his first wife was still living ; yet 
rather than be proved to be something else than Mrs. Curgenven 
of Curgenven, she eats the will, “sealing-wax and all,” which 
reveals the unwelcome fact, thus forfeiting 4,000/.a year. As 
the gentleman who thereby comes into the property says, she 
must have possessed “the stomach of an ostrich and the con- 
science of a giraffe.” The story has many of the best charac- 
teristics of Mr. Baring Gould’s fiction, and in humour it surpasses 
many, if not most, of his novels; its chief fault is that the 
caricatures are overdrawn, and this is the more to be regretted 
because it is not one of which the author is usually guilty. Rid 
crit'¢ perpetually longs to be able to say to him “ Stop, now” ; or 
“We have had quite enough of that”; or “Be careful. It is 
excellent as it is; but one more touch would spoil it.” Un- 
fortunately, he does not stop; he does give us a great deal 
more, and he persists in adding those few extra touches which 
destroy the force and spirit. We do not think that the 
author is happy in his choice of names. Pamphlet is a bad 
one; so also is Physic, although, as we see by the London 
Post Office Directory, there are several Physicks in real life— 
Physicks with ak. Then the ending of the book, apart from the 
marriage of two uninteresting young people who do not deserve 
the names of hero and heroine, is wretched and pointless, while 
the grand climax, where a lady shoots a land-agent, is over- 
strained and absurd. Nevertheless, the book can boast of many 
capital characters and scenes, and we think that it is likely to be 
popular ; we may also add that, although, for the reasons given, 
we do not consider it by any means the author’s best novel, some 
of the work in it is at least as good as his best. 


Sir Walter Scott would have been astounded if he could 
have beheld the tornado in which many modern novels begin. 
In such as these there is none of the gradual transition from 
calm to storm which occurs when we embark with the wind 
from the land, as we invariably do in a Waverley Novel; it 
is very different in these; we leave the harbour in the very 
teeth of the gale, our ship is scarcely over the bar—that is 
to say, we have barely finished the first chapter—before she 
plunges madly into the foam, and we are in the midst of such 
dire confusion as to make us ask ourselves, piteously, whether 
it is possible that the author can worse confound it. This is 
the style in which Witness to the Deed begins. To change 
our metaphor, the pace is tremendous at starting, but much 
too good to last; or, to change it once again, after beginning 
in the throes of agony, we relapse by degrees into a condi- 
tion of mere uneasy drowsiness, from which we are every now 
and then disturbed by stertorous starts and horrible dreams, 
and are suddenly awakened at the end, to find that everything 
is all right. Undoubtedly the plot is, after a fashion, skilfully 
contrived, and it would be equally legitimate, if a man would 
be likely to consider that he had committed a crime in killing, 
or, rather, causing to kill himself, a ruffian who was trying to 
murder him; if a friend who witnessed the act, and could, there- 
fore, prove his innocence, would be likely to think that, supposing 
the police were to get wind of the affair, he would be convicted 
of manslaughter, if not of murder ; if, under such circumstances, 
the man would be likely to keep the dead body of the ruffian 
in spirits in his bath at his London chambers, or if the friend, 
having purloined it, would be likely to keep it in his chambers with- 
out spirits; if a man who could clear himself from a foul suspicion 
in the mind of a great friend by saying a few words, would be 
likely not to do so; if a man would be likely to leave the woman 
he loved best in the power of a dangerous lunatic subject to fits 
of homicidal mania; and if a man keeping guard over a friend 
whom he believed to be eagerly watching his opportunity to 
commit suicide, would be likely to leave him occasionally for an 
hour or two by himself. That the plot will be greatly praised by 
readers, as well as reviewers, of a certain type, we have not the 
shadow of a doubt, and if, for the reasons just given, it is not 
exactly a work of art, it may be fairly described as an ingeniously 
constructed curiosity. The ingenuity consists chiefly in this, 
that the author seems to be constantly taking you into his 
confidence, courting inquiry, showing you behind the scenes, 
explaining the mysteries, and saying, “ You see how it is done, 
and how simple it is!” while all the time he is in reality mystify- 
ing you more and more. We are unable to say quite so much in 
favour of the conversations and characters, many of the former 


‘being tedious, and most of the latter fools. 


It is unnecessary to give long and detailed description of either 
the style or the matter of a novel by the lady who writes under 
the name of John Strange Winter ; her stories, of which there 


are more than thirty to our knowledge, her manner, her method, 


_and her literary standard are familiar enough to most English 
“readers, There is a fair average of all these characteristics in 


Aunt Johnnie. That lady herself says “ Don’tcherknow” ; a Lady 
Vivian says, “ But there, one got married oneself” ; another lady 
says, “ You do have a great many matches come about at Ingleby, 
though” ; yet another talks of something being “ for you and I” ; 
and the author herself calls a toady a “lick-spit.” As in her 
other books, there is a vast amount of unnecessary and pointless 
chatter; and, to tell the truth, both the heroine and her aunt are, 
what we suppose the author herself would call, “shocking bad 
form.” But there is a great deal of go and spirit in the book, 
much of it is amusing, and as a farce, after reading more pre- 
tentious novels, it will suffice. 


THE TWILIGHT OF LOVE." 


S° much has been said in a random way of the privileges and 

exemptions conferred by the possession of that mysterious 
quality, the artistic temperament, that a precise illustration of its. 
working at the hands of so keen and trenchant an analyst as Mr. 
Brookfield will serve to dissipate a good deal of silly misunder- 
standing. From these four stories, which thoroughly deserve the- 
description of studies, it will be seen that the author holds one 
sile of this vaunted disposition in high contempt, regarding it as 
a cheap and tawdry cloak for much that is mean and con- 
temptible in its possessors. The best of this admirable series 
is “A Modern Penelope,” a tragic story of an ill-assorted 
union between a young soldier-officer and a far too common 
type of stage girl. The tale of her cold-blooded treachery and 
that of the Irish journalist is told with convincing force and 
directness. The character-drawing is as merciless as it is skilful 
and minutely accurate. Even in the smaller characters Mr. 
Brookfield has the gift of vivid portraiture, en passant, so 
to speak, What could be better in so small a space, for 
instance, than his description of Major Belcher, a younger 
brother, we should say, of “Joey Bagstock”—“a middle-aged 
man of the world, with a crimson face,a ferocious moustache, 
a scowling brow, and one eye much more wide awake than the 
other”? The last touch, after the poor lad has killed himself 
on his wife’s wicked hint that her child is not his, the wording 
of the two telegrams, the one of congratulation and the other to- 
the young widow, in which the death of the baby is mixed up 
with the equally important matters of the dress and the regatta, 
is masterly in its strength and abruptness. 

“The Road to Success” is the history of a betrayal of another 
kind, that of a foolishly fond little woman by the mean-spirited 
wretch whose fortune she has made. Here, again, one is struck 
by the shrewd observation displayed in the caustic expositions 
of even the smallest and most casual characters, and it is 
pleasant to notice in this case that the warmhearted, generous,. 
and self-sacrificing disposition of Angéle (surely Mdlle., in- 
stead of Mile.,is the base invention of the printers) does some- 
thing to raise our opinion of the artistic temperament. Readers 
of Madame André will see a general resemblance in “The Road 
to Ruin”; but Mr. Brookfield’s grim catastrophe is wanting 
to the French author’s work. “Kirk and Stage” is the most 
amusing of the four, and in it the writer departs from his usual 
unswervingly direct method to give us two capital sketches, one 
of the dismal discomforts of a Scottish domestic circle, and the 
other a description of the exodus from both sides of a theatre 
after the performance. One may note, too, the fine brief touches 
by which the deadly dulness of the gilded youths’ wild gaiety 
is conveyed. In “A Superior Animal” the owner of the 
artistic temperament, a poor little ballet girl, is the victim of 
a husband who, on marrying her, throws up his employment to- 
live on her wretched earnings. It is a sad little story, told with 
natural unaffected pathos, contemptuous attention at the same 
time not being withheld from the sordid meanness of the 
husband. Low as is the esteem in which Mr. Brookfield holds 
many of his characters, and boldly as he exposes their baseness, 
there is no touch of the squalor of the professional realist for 
squalor’s sake about these studies. Plenty of artistic contrast is 
provided, and if, with one exception, the general note is one of 
sadness, one is charmed throughout with the profound knowledge 
of human nature, the keenly humorous, even where scornful, appre- 


ANNALS OF MY LIFE.t 


HE second volume of the late Bishop Wordsworth’s Memoirs: 
is not very bulky, and, except for one interesting point, not 
very important in substance. But it is not difficult to understand 


Love Four Studies of the Artistic Temperament. 
By Charles HE. E. "London : Ward’® Downey. 
+ Annals of My Life. By Charles Wordsworth. Vol. II. 1847-18 56. 
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the reasons which induced the editor, Mr. Earl Hodgson, to issue it 
as it is, reserving the long period which still remains to be covered 
for future treatment. For the part which the Bishop had him- 
self finally prepared for press ends with this instalment, and we 
understand that, though nominally “ edited,” it appears with no 
further intermixture of Mr. Hodgson’s own handiwork than one 
which is sufficiently funny in origin. The point which we have 
just excepted concerns Mr. Gladstone, between whom and the 
Bishop a great deal of correspondence passed during the decade 
wovered by this book. These letters Dr. Wordsworth had ob- 
tained his old pupil's permission to publish ; but now it seems 
that, for this or that reason, the permission has been withdrawn, 
and Mr. Hodgson has only been permitted to summarize in his 
own words the contents of the correspondence on Mr. Gladstone’s 
side. This is a pity, but will not prevent us from giving a pretty 
clear account of the episode presently. 

Except this very curious and characteristic matter, the con- 
tents of the book are, though very far from uninteresting, of 
second-rate interest. It opens, however, with a human document 
of no small attraction—an examination by the aged author of 
the criticisms on his first volume. The curious egotism, not in 
-his case by any means unamiable, which has distinguished many 
members of the Wordsworth family, appears here, and indeed 
throughout the book, in full force. It will, perhaps, be thought 
‘by some to be also displayed, and that somewhat beyond measure, 
in his accounts of his res geste, as Warden of Glenalmond, and 
Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. In the first 
‘respect, we had always been under the impression that he was 
rather hardly treated ; and this detailed account certainly confirms 
that impression. The enterprise at Glenalmond was a bold one, for 
it was neither more nor less than the attempt to found in the 
most conservative and touchy, not to say jealous, country in 
Europe a school on a foreign model as regards the secular 
‘arrangements and carrying the ritual of the smallest and least 
popular denomination of the country to something of an extreme 
in matters religious. It is true that Wordsworth could hardly 
‘be called a High Churchman in some respects; but he was 
devoted to the cathedral and college ritual of the Anglican 
Church, and at once started it at Glenalmond. Though the least 
pompous or donnish of men, he was fully imbued with the sense 
of interval which then, at any rate, separated masters and boys 
at English public schools, and he records with perfect good 
humour, but an evident touch of aghastness, how one of his new 
pupils came up to him after school and affably asked him whether 
che knew of a good place to find worms, as he, the boy, was going 
-fishing. Glenalmond, too, had at first the very dubious ad- 
vantage of a college for divinity students combined with the 
echool. It was by no means ill attended, but its scheme was 
one which even in England has never been able to succeed with- 
out large endowments, and here the endowments were very 
small—though it must be admitted that the Warden himself was 
lavish, in fact unwisely lavish, in his contributions, and must, we 
should think, have spent a great deal more on the place than he 
ever received from it. Lastly, it had, though not a dishonest, 
an extravagant and muddling, business manager, and one fine 
day found itself heavily in debt without the least foreknowledge 
or warning. It does not appear that the Warden was at all to 
blame for this, and his subsequent enforced resignation (which 
was all the harder because he had accepted the practically unpaid 
bishopric of the diocese under the impression that he could hold 
the two) was an exceedingly ungracious proceeding, even if it 
had not, of which more presently, been avowedly due in great 
part to the personal spite and revenge of a distinguished states- 
aman who still called himself a personal friend. It is probably 
true that Wordsworth, though an admirable scholar and teacher, 
lacked some of the very numerous and not very common gifts 
which go to make the really successful schoolmaster. But aa 
Warden of Glenalmond he seems to have done his very best, and 
to deserve no just blame. 

Of his conduct as Bishop we are not quite so sure, even after 
reading his own very confident apologia. In the first place, de- 
‘spite the approving opinions which he assembles from canonists 
and lawyers, we cannot think that it is a pretty thing for a man 
to carry his own election to any post, and least of all to such a 
post as this, by his own vote when the rest of the electors are 
equally divided. It may be foolish on our part; but “we can no 
other.” In the second place, and quite independently of this 
‘matter, the Bishop’s whole attitude towards his new Church, 
both as a simple presbyter and as a bishop, appears to us to be 
-open to considerable exception, As we remarked on the occasion 
of his former volume, his position even as an Anglican was a 
little peculiar. He professed a sort of eclectic mixture of High 
and Low doctrines, of which the chief authoritative point was a 
great attachment to the Anglican ritual in its traditional 


cathedral form, and the chief negative point an undying, but 
rather unreasoning, hatred and horror of “P ” He was 
greatly disturbed, when he came to Scotland, by what he calls 
the “ Nonjuring” character of the Church there, and still more 
by the influx of Tractarians from the South whom the “ Non- 
juring” and sacerdotal element attracted, and who were invited 
by influential laymen like the actual Lord Forbes and the future 
Earl of Glasgow. He early conceived that ingenious and hope- 
less fad of “ reunion” with the Presbyterians by which he after- 
wards became famous; and he did all he could to foil and 
frustrate the party on the other side, who clung to the Scotch 
office for the Eucharist, and to the tradition of the Nonjurors, 
Now every man has a right to his opinion; but we are bound to 
say that Wordsworth seems here to have played the part of the 
“stranger within the gates,” who receives hospitality and re- 
quites it by an attempt to alter the constitution of the household. 
This, however, is very much a matter of taste and opinion, and 
we simply advance ours, declaring at the same time our convic- 
tion that he had none but the best intentions, and was perfectly 
sound on fundamentals both of doctrine and discipline. 

For one reader, however, whom these points interest, a dozen or 
a hundred will turn with curiosity to the history of the relations 
between Wordsworth and his pupil, patron, and (later) enemy. 
For though Mr. Gladstone to the last, we believe, professed per- 
sonal friendship, Wordsworth seems to have been thoroughly 
convinced (and as Mr. Gladstone seems to have had cognizance of 
this part of the book, he, on his side, we suppose, does not deny) 
that the enforced resignation of the wardenship was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s doing. It had already been noticed as a singular thing 
that, considering the extensive dew of patronage which, first as a 
subordinate and then as a supreme Minister, Mr. Gladstone has, 
for an ordinary lifetime almost, had to bestow, Dr. Wordsworth’s 
fleece remained dry. It was held of the ancients that “ Prime 
Minister's tutor ” was only a roundabout, but a certain and not 
disagreeable, way of spelling “bishop.” And the exception to 
the rule here was all the more remarkable as Mr. Gladstone 
was directly responsible for inducing Wordsworth to leave Eng- 
land and take this very post, of which, when his old coach 
was no longer a young man, and when he might by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own act have been said to have somewhat fallen out of 
the ordinary roads of preferment, he deprived him. 

We may as well say that in this very odd story the misconduct, 
if such a word must be used, does not seem to us to be entirely 
on Mr. Gladstone’s side. The Bishop, or the Warden, as he was 
at first, was one of the best of men, but he was extremely un- 
worldly, and he was a bit of a busybody. The Universities and 
the pamphlet are both institutions which have lost a good deal 
in political importance during the last half-century; but at that 
distance of time they were both powers in the State. It might 
have been thought that when Wordsworth cast in his lot with a 
young and struggling School, and with a comparatively obscure 
and provincial Church, he would have let national politics slide. 
That, however, was by no means his own conception of his 
duty. And it so happened that, just after Mr, Gladstone had 
induced him to go to Scotland, he began to be gravely dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s conduct. He had a right to be so, 
and nobody—at least no reasonable body—could quarrel with him 
for refusing to join Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford Committee at the 
1847 election, on the score of disapproval of the candidate’s 
conduct in relation to Maynooth, and of apprehension of his 
probable line towards Church and State. Mr. Gladstone was 
not, we think, quite reasonable on this occasion. He admitted 
that he was “warm,” and his warmth led to his writing to 
Wordsworth a sentence which has been more than once published 
before, and which no human being has ever been able to make 
out. We transcribe it once more for the exercise of sucking 
(Edipodes :— 

‘I am desirous, and by God's help determined, to leave at 
least a recollection on the minds of men in your position; and 
the more so because I see pretty plainly that this is nearly, if 
it be not quite, the last election at which you will have the 
power to exercise a choice as to prospective Church policy.’ 


Men and angels having repeatedly failed to interpret this state- 
ment, it remains for Mr. Gladstone to do so; only, as his inter- 
pretations are usually more cryptic than their texts, we rather 
hope he won't. Still, as we have said, up to this point both 
are quite within their rights. Wordsworth certainly might 
refuse to vote for a man whose policy he distrusted, and Mr. 
Gladstone might be “warm,” and even talk gibberish, in conse- 
quence. It is some years later that Wordsworth seems to us to 
have lost judgment and Mr. Gladstone decency and dignity. The 
former must needs engage, in 1852, in a pamphlet-war with Mr. 
Gladstone on the principles of religious liberty. His pamphlet 
was bluntly described by Dean Gaisford,a person not wont to 
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enfarinhadamente, as “a proof to my satisfaction that this 
tleman is not fit to represent the University.” Immediately 
afterwards “this gentleman” had to contest the University 
afresh, and the pamphlet was reprinted cheaply as an election 
manifesto against him. Now, any one who knows “ this gentle- 
map,” and the fashion in which he looks on his own interests 
as connected with the divine government of the universe, will have 
no great difficulty in guessing the state of mind into which he 
must have been thrown by his old tutor’s action. Within a year or 
alittle more “this gentleman” practically turned Wordsworth 
out of Glenalmond, observing that he had “ taken some very re- 
markable steps in respect to my [Mr. Gladstone's] public conduct,” 
while his devoted admirer, the present Lord Selborne (qui a 
changé tout cela depuis), fulminated at “the line Wordsworth had 
chosen to take as a political writer.” The result we have stated, 
and we can only repeat that it seems to us somewhat discreditable 
to Wordsworth’s prudence and worldly wisdom ; very discredit- 
able indeed to Mr. Gladstone’s chivalry and power of discrimi- 
nating between personal and political enmity; but extremely 
human and even rather amusing on both sides. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS.* 


oe higher and destructive critics would have no difficulty 
in conclusively proving that there must have been two 
Seotchmen who came from Fife and were known as George 
Campbell in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and also 
that both were in some way connected with India. One, an 
M.P. for some Scotch burghs, used to speak on India, Egypt, and 
many other subjects. The other was the author of two or three 
admirable books and a variety of letters and pamphlets and, 
without talking about them, carried out in Oudh, in the Central 
Provinces, and in Bengal and Behar, many durable reforms. But 
those two persons were so unlike each other that no sound critic 
could possibly mistake one for the other. One left behind him 
in India the reputation of a first-class administrator. The other 
never succeeded in gaining the ear of the House. And here the 
Chorizontes or Separatists would, in argument, be invincible and 
quite bullet-proof. 

George Campbell was engaged in writing these Memorials of a 
wide, active, and from the Indian point of view a successful 
career till within a few weeks of his death in February 1892. 
They are published as he left them, without correction and with 
hardly a note, by his former secretary, Sir Charles Bernard, who 
is only responsible for carrying the work safely through the press, 
They are good guides to the reader through the jungles and 
mazes of revenue, rent, and proprietary rights in land which 
successive generations of Civilians have done so much to clear, 
They abound in not unkindly notices of the official character of 
Viceroys and Governors with whom the author was brought in 
close contact in an experience of thirty years. They contain 
many correct maxims as to the best mode of governing Orientals, 
and of reconciling them to the foreign yoke which, in one shape 
or the other, they have managed to endure for some eight hundred 
years. They are not wanting in animated descriptions of scenery, 
manners, and social life. And, though stamped everywhere with 
4 distinct and vivid personality, they rarely, if ever, offend by 
any obtrusive egotism. 

We have to notice only two curious errors of fact. At p. 119, 
vol. i., it is stated that Brigudier Colin Mackenzie was “ assas- 
sinated” in the Deccan owing to his interference with native 
religious processions on a Sunday. The late General Mackenzie 
was, as hinted in the memoir, a soldier of the Church militant, 
and ran the risk of assassination more than once in a distin- 
guished career, having been in attendance on Sir William 
Macnaghten when that Envoy was struck down at Cabul in 
1841. But he survived the Afghan bullets and the knives and 
swords of Hyderabad, and he died peacefully in his bed in 
London within the last few years. The other error is more re- 
markable still, At p. 278, vol. ii, we are told that Bishop 
Cotton was drowned at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra in 1873, when the author of these memoirs, being 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, had lent the Bishop the 
State yacht for some episcopal tour. The lamented Bishop was 
drowned in the river Gorai, and the sad event took place in 
Octcber 1866, when George Campbell was still a judge of the 
High Court at Calcutta and when, instead of a State yacht at 
the disposal of his friends, he must have been confined to a 
budgerow, a dinghi, or a “ dug-out,” in any peregrination of Bengal 
tivers and 

* Memorials of My Indian Career. By Sir Campbell, M.P., 
K.CSI. DCL. Edited by Sir Charles Bernard, KCS1. With Por- 
trait. 2 vols. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


George Campbell’s early service was passed in Rohilcund, on 
the Sutlej, and in the protected Sikh States. He had a distin- 
guished career at Haileybury, where he held his own with some 
good scholars from our public schools, and where he carried off 
prizes in Mathematics and Law. THe never became, strictly 
speaking, an Orientalist, though he acquired a certain readiness 
and proficiency in the colloquial dialect of Upper India, and a 
thorough insight into the rights of village communities, of tenant 
proprietors, and of superior landlords, as well as into agricultural 
details. Some of his predecessors in this particular line may, 
perhaps, have displayed a greater mastery of the land system of 
some one Indian province; as, for instance, Thomason and Bird 
in the North-West Provinces; Lawrence, Montgomery, and their 
subordinates in the Panjab; Thomas Munro in Madras; and 
Shore and Harington in Bengal, But it would be very difficult 
to name any one civilian who covered so wide a field or thoroughly 
understood so many land-systems as George Campbell. He had 
an acquaintance with Jats and Sikhs, with Rohillas and Gonds, 
with the Talukdars of Oudh and with the Zemindars of Lord 
Cornwallis. He was one of the first to discern the analogies 
between the Bengal Ryot and the Irish tenant, And whether 
on official tour, in camp, or Kacheri, or on leave, he was always 
comparing different systems, finding analogies, pursuing new trains 
of thought, and assimilating and digesting his information. 

It must be admitted that all through his career Campbell 
cleverly contrived to obtain more leave than most of his con- 
temporaries. Not that he ever neglected his duty, and he could 
work as hard asa journalist or a Judge when the hot winds 
swept the plains. But some Indian officials have always found 
that the Rules for leave, the Civil Auditor, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor obstructed a trip to sea or an excursion to the hills 
just when such relaxations were much wanted. George Campbell 
completely mastered the furlough and leave Rules, and at one 
period or another managed to visit China, the Bombay Presidency, 
the Madras Hills, and divers other places. Some men in such 
happy predicaments would have consumed a month or two in 
slaying tigers in the Terai of Rohileund or in spearing boars on 
the alluvial flats of the Brahmaputra. Campbell, though never 
much of a sportsman, was active and wiry; could cover long 
distances by relays of horses ; and once, when out in the jungles 
with a sporting party, he astonished his companions and himself 
by rolling over a hog deer, a spotted deer, and a hyzna, in three 
successive shots, after which he prudently determined not to risk 
his reputation, and discovered that duty required his presence 
elsewhere. 

Omitting the details of early life and service under magistrates 
and Commissioners of wide experience, we find that George 
Campbell filled four very high offices in India, any two of which 
might have satisfied ordinary ambition. He was made Judicial 
Commissioner in Oudh by Lord Canning, after its reconquest. 
He was a Puisne Judge of the High Court of Calcutta shortly 
after its institution, when barristers converted to judges and 
civilians who had been magistrates, in a composite tribunal, 
amply justified the statesmanship of Lord Halifax. He was 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in 1868, and in 
1870, though he would have preferred the Panjab or the North- 
West Provinces, he was rewarded by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Bengal. A writer in the Times talks of Campbell's 
succession to the Bengal Government as a “disappointment 
of various vested claims,” and adds that his distinguished pre- 
decessors in that office had been “dissociated. by their very 
training from an actual first-hand knowledge of the people.” 
Nobody had or has any “ vested interest” in such a post; and 
it so happened that two, if not three, of those very prede- 
cessors all their early years in the interior of Bengal 
and Behar and had, when they first occupied Belvedere, a know- 
ledge of the requirements of the Lower Provinces of which 
Campbell himself would at any time have been glad. Not the 
less, however, was Lord Mayo’s selection of Campbell fully justi- 
fied by results, and into the space of four years were crowded 
many measures affecting tenant-right, the education of the 
villagers, the due subordination of a new police to the orders of 
the district magistrate, public works, municipalities, and the first 
regular census of the people. 

To many intricate and perplexing questions raised in these 
memoirs we can only just advert. A man of Campbell's quick 
perceptions, sterling honesty, and resolute justice, was not likely 
to find everything smooth. One of the results of the Mutiny was 
to cause a reaction in favour of large properties and overgrown 
Talukdars. Campbell as Judicial Commissioner in Oudh combined 
the duties of a High Court of Appeal and of head of the police. 
The Chief Commissioner, the late Sir Charles W ingfield, was all 
in favour of Talukdars who, in the cant of the day, were styled 


“ Barons.” Campbell stood up stoutly for the occupancy Ryot 
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and the proprietary tenant, if such could only be found. A long 
and acrimonious controversy ensued which was not set at rest till 
the administration of Lord Lawrence, after Campbell had left the 
province. We have no hesitation in saying that Campbell was 
wholly in the right. Our presence in India is justified by our 
determination that big men, call them Zemindars in Bengal, 
Talukdars in Oudh, or Rajas and Nawabs in any provinces, shall 
not override, absorb, confiscate, or annex the village community 
and the resident cultivator. In all these discussions some confu- 
sion has always been caused by the forcible application of English 
legal phrases to strange indigenous terms. There was really no 
private property in India till we came into possession. There 
‘were certain interests, traditions, usages, hard to eradicate and 
quick to revive. But administrators determined to see nothing 
but rights such as English lawyers recognize and English Courts 
at once uphold, may depend on it that they will not find what does 
not exist. Campbell had fought for the tenant not unsuccessfully 
n Oudh, and when transferred to the High Court at Calcutta he 
found a similar contest going on in Bengal. Here, however, he 
aided the great majority of his learned colleagues on the Bench 
in deciding what was known “as the Great Rent Case,” and in 
safeguarding the Ryot’s position for a good twenty years. 

Nor can we pass over his labours as head of the Commission 
assembled to inquire into the Orissa famine. Here he clearly 
showed that, whatever in such a crisis may be expected from Zemin- 
dars not oblivious of their duties, or from that private benevolerice 
in which neither Hindus nor Muhammadans are wanting, it is 
the first duty of the Government to keep its subjects alive. The 
experience acquired by Campbell on this public inquiry was 
eminently useful when he came subsequently, as ruler of Bengal, 
to deal with what threatened to be a more terrible visitation in 
Behar. When the Orissa inquiry was concluded, Campbell 
assumed charge of the Central Provinces—a rough and jungly 
tract to which the form and substance of administration had 
been previously given by Sir R. Temple. Here, again, Campbell 
took up the land question and insisted on fair play to the Ryots. 
He also fostered indigenous institutions—a very different scheme 
from brand-new municipalities of Lord Ripon’s type—overhauled 
the departments of Excise and Customs, and very prudently 
prevented a useless expenditure on a vast scheme of irrigation 
for the Godavery—about as unnecessary and ill-advised as a 
similar plan for a Scotch river with its cascades and rapids, 
Then came furlough for an administrator much overworked, and 
a& premature attempt to enter Parliament; and, lastly, the 
government of Bengal. The transfer of an experienced adminis- 
trator from a distant part of India to a new sphere is often 
attended with the happiest results. Ignorance of the language 
‘and the masses is compensated by freedom from prejudices and 
rigid opinions; and a man of quick intelligence and strong views 
very soon finds out how to alter, improve, and remodel, with- 
out offending the English officials and running counter to native 
feeling. Campbell himself has recorded that Indian official life 
is short while Indian discussions are very long; and acting on 
the principle that there was little time to be lost, gave his 
attention to a new road cess, to village education, to the Ex- 
cise, to the strengthening of the district officer, the very back- 
bone of administration ; to the allotment of waste lands and the 
cultivation of tea; to the annexation of a tract known as 
the Garo Hills, encircled by our own territory and yet as unex- 
‘plored as Central Africa ; to the advancement of natives in the 
Uncovenanted departments, to the decentralization of finance 
and the levy of local taxes for local roads, canals, and public 
works. In the first part of his rule Campbell enjoyed the full 
confidence of Lord Mayo. It is no seeret that his subsequent 
relations with Lord Northbrook were strained. In his last year 
of office he had to contend with the famine in Behar. On the 
other hand, some troublesome questions had been settled by his 
“predecessors. The evil passions of the Mutiny had subsided. 
The conflict between the English manufacturer of indigo and 
the native cultivator of the plant had terminated by what 
Campbell calls “a strong Commission,” appointed ad hoc. And 
the foundations of village education had been laid by Sir John 
Grant. Campbell, in little more than three years, was able to 
complete some good work, to originate much more, and to erect 
for his successors sign-posts on the highroad of progress—clear, 
istent, rational, and not beyond the capacity of the people. 
It must, however, be said that his restlessness was unceasing 
and provoked opposition. He might have done more had he 
attempted lees. 

Campbell at one period, on junior furlough, gained an in- 
guidance of his uncle, the Lord Chief Justice. 1t is much to his 
"Credit that he saw the defects of our judicial system and never 
“ attempted to Anglicize the Indian Kacheri. In truth, in India, 


he was never the patron or the slave of crotchets and fancies. If 
we except his bewildering discovery of a place of pilgrimage 
called Nassik, in the Bombay Presidency, as suited for the new 
capital of India and far superior to Calcutta and Bombay, and 
his remarks on the heavy incidence of the Salt-tax, which, after 
all, is about a shilling a head in the year, most of his opinions are 
temperate and sound; and they are all conveyed in lively, clear, 
and pungent phrase. He very properly scouts the notion thas 
the same individual ought not to catch and punish the thief; 
adding that the severance of executive and judicial duties is not 
fully carried out in any country, not even in England. He also 
remarks on the differences between the conduct of a suit in 
England and in India. In the one the Judge sees that the legal 
duel is conducted fairly under the rules of the Prize Ring. In 
the other he insists on the production of the best evidence, whether 
plaintiff and defendant like it or not, and he himself takes mea. 
sures to get at the truth. His experience of the Mutiny after 
the taking of Delhi which he was the first Civilian to enter, and 
his capture single-handed of three guns with Greathed’s column, 
are decidedly amusing ; and his views on difficult questions will 
take rank with those of our best Anglo-Indian administrators, 
and are a relief after the crazes of the mummers and masquers 
of the Congress. We note, too, his approbation of a moderate 
use of opium and the certainty that any prohibition of this drug 
would lead to a vast increase in the consumption of alcohol. 


George Campbell as a writer achieved no inconsiderable success, 
His letters signed “ Economist ” may have supplied Lord Dalhousie 
with arguments for the annexation of the Panjab. Campbell’s 
Modern India was an excellent text-book at the last renewal of 
the Company’s Charter in 1853, and in many points is not yet out 
of date. His later volume on the British Empire and its De- 
pendencies will be read after that Empire has been cut into little 
bits. To some contemporaries on either side of the House these 
volumesshould be a revelation. To his few remaining colleaguesand 
subordinates in the Indian Services they will preserve the memory 
of a singularly able administrator and of a high-minded and warm- 
hearted man. 


WILLIAM ROBERT HICKS OF BODMIN.* 


is agreeable ‘to find tales and sayings such as these taken 
from such dialects as those of Devon and Cornwall written 
in plain language. Although neither of these dialects is harsh 
or unacceptable to the most sensitive ear, they are not to be 
brought to print in any but the plainest English possible. Mr. 
Collier gives the keynotes to the vowels, and they are found to 
be quite pleasant sounds. There is no nasal twang or drawl ever 
to be detected in the true dialect of either county; but the 
adorned Babel given forth by the townspeople of Launceston, 
Plymouth, or Exeter is harsh and discordant. None of this came 
into the stories and sayings of William Robert Hicks as he told 
them, and there seems no doubt existing as to Mr. Collier being 
master of either dialect ; and, knowing, as he does, the absurdity 
of attempting to transfer the sounds to spelling, he puts the tales 
and sayings into the shortest and simplest lettering. Hicks, as 
Governor of Bodmin Asylum, evidently possessed the best possible 
feeings towards those in his charge, and had the keenest sense of the 
ridiculous. .The madman Daniel stirred up these senses con- 
stantly. He despised Hicks, and, of course, did not believe in 
his own madness or that of any other inmate of the Asylum, 
thinking they were all living in idleness at the expense of the 
country. “Mad be they,” he told Mr. Collier. “Do you ever 
zee ’em put their meat in their eyes and their ears instead of their 
mouths ? ee They b’ant insane, but in sin. Here’s a 
chap takes breaks 300 panes of glass—pretty good notion of 
vulgar fractions, too—and what do’ee doto’un? ‘Take and send 
for a doctor. He orders cold bath. Why you might just as well 
take a duck chick and draw ‘un into the pond. Else he blids 
’un. But one ounce of blid tooked out o’ the back is worth a 
quart tooked out o’ the arm. Now I tell ’ee what I’d do by ’em. 
I'd send them out to Dartimoor, to the old French prisons, and 
lave their own paws vind their own jaws. LEithermore I’d zend 
them to Plymouth Breakwater, and the zay would wash the 
damned nonsense out of ’em; or zend ’em over to America, and 
swap ’em for balk.” 

Mr. Collier received invitations from Hicks to attend musical 
parties at Bodmin Asylum, together with other friends of 
his, and ladies. On one of these occasions a female inmate 
was asked by Hicks to sing a song, which she performed 
in her mad style, Hicks then asked her to sing another, which 


* Tales and Sayings of William Robert Hicks of Bodmin, By Willia 
Frederick Collier,’ Leadon : Simphin Marshall, & Go. Williaus 
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she also began with the ridiculous result Mr. Collier relates. 
Mr. Collier evidently possesses a strong sense of humour which 
Hicks appreciated, and consequently took a delight in intro- 
ducing him to certain of his patients, sometimes at Mr. Collier's 
cost, and much to the amusement of both of them. The examples 
Mr. Collier gives of some of the madmen’s writings and sayings 
are ridiculous and most amusing, and made very readable in spite 
of the many complexities into which those who meddle with 
dialects are liable to tumble. We have read numerous transla- 
tions of dialects, and have usually found them most tedious and 
confused. Mr. Collier has probably had similar experiences, and 
in recounting these tales and sayings, has not at any time fallen 
au bout de son Latin, or made them in the smallest degree 
tedious. 


AN OVERGROWN BIOGRAPHY.* 


_paee is a frankness and simplicity about Mr. Patchett 
Martin’s method as a biographer which go far to disarm a 
critic. One would have thought that, if there were any fault in 
a biography which more notoriously than another arrays against 
it both the wisest and the weakest of ite readers—if there were 
one which provokes more conspicuously than another the com- 
bined hostility of ancient principle and modern fashion—it 
is the fault of prolixity. So familiar and so constant now- 
adays are the rebukes to which those guilty of it are 
exposed, that to meet with a writer who is not only proof 
against these rebukes, but apparently unconscious even of 
his liability to them, is almost touching. Why there is never 
a Board School boy in these days who cannot quote you 
that a “ great book is a great evil”; and when the annua) Edu- 
cation charge has added a few more pence to the Income-tax, 
there will, perhaps, be few such who cannot cite the saying in its 
original Greek. Yet here we have Mr. Martin calmly launching 
upon the world a cool thousand pages of biography, introduced 
by a preface which breathes no hint of an adumbration of a 
suspicion of the bare possibility, the off-chance that somebody, 
somewhere, some carping and atrabilious critic, resentful, perhaps, 
of the number of strokes which it costs his paper-knife to acquire 
a sufficiently informing odour, may suggest that the book is too 
long. There is, however, something heroic in this unconscious- 
ness—this indifference to, nay apparent ignorance of, the tastes 
of the day. Obviously, you say to yourself, Mr. Martin has 
no sympathy with the modern demand for “bits.” The 
tyranny of the “short paragraph” (and not too many of 
them) has evidently never laid its ycke upon him. And, personal 
sympathies apart,a biographer who presents you with a thousand 
pages of biography, and with no apology or thought of one, 
cannot but impress you as with a certain lofty confidence in the 
justice of his cause. 

For these reasons we can truthfully say that the size of Mr. 
Martin’s volumes created no antecedent prejudice in our minds 
against either him or them. On the contrary, it rather bred in 
us a disposition to assume his innocence of the vice of excess 
until the contrary should be proved, and impartially to consider 
whether, having regard to the character and career of his hero 
and his own mode of treating them, the book could have been 
with advantage, and, if so, to what extent, abridged. But the 
result of this impartial consideration has been, we regret to say, 
to bring us to the conclusion that the book might have been, with 
advantage to itself, to its subject, and to its readers, abridged by 
about 602 pages. In other words, it should have been reduced to 
the length of its first volume. By the compression into this space 
of the large and varied amount of interesting matter ecattered 
throughout the two volumes, it would have gained in every 
way ; and the improvement in it would have been worth making. 
This, in itself, if Mr. Martin can only see it, is no slight tribute 
to its merits, since there is not one prolix biography in a 
hundred which would repay the labour of condensation. For the 
prolixity of the other ninety-nine is commonly the result of 
bookmaking; and, as a rule, the man who pads unscrupulously 
is a man who cannot write. Mr. Martin can write, and he has 
made his great book honestly, without any padding at all. He 
has not even padded it as much as one had a right to expect and 
even to hope; for, though the work is entitled Life and Letters 
of Viscount Sherbrooke, the Letters bear a comparatively small 
proportion to the Life. And the Life itself, or that part of it 
which is Mr. Martin’s own literary workmanship, suffers not, as 
meny such productions do, from the discursive garrulity of the 
biographer, but simply from the excessive length at which the 
plan of his work requires him to discourse. The fault is not in 


Letters of the Hon. Robert Viscount Sherbrooke. 


its execution, but in its conception. It is conceived upon an 
altogether exaggerated scale; and, as one wanders wearily over 
great tracts of biographical desert, in which the mere “doings” 
of the politician are recorded, to come every now and then upon 
some green gem of an oasis, in which not the politician but the 
man himself comes out, the effect, though at first one of relief, 
becomes afterwards an effect of exasperation. 

For, as we had occasion to say some time back, in review- 
ing Mr. Hogan's biography, the career of the late Lord 
Sherbrooke is not nearly so interesting, nor does it repay so much 
elaboration of treatment, as his character; and it is, therefore, 
really provoking to find that a book which gives us a far 
more vivid and a far more finished portrait than the world had 
ever before had access to, should have overlaid that portrait with 
such a mass of comparatively uninteresting biographical details, 
It is possible, of course, to clear away the superincumbent load of 
day by day politics, colonial and other, and to disengage the like- 
ness of the man beneath; but at what a needless cost in labour 
and how many readers in this impatient age will incur it? And 
with what comparative ease might Mr. Martin himself have done 
what those who read his book will find so difficult! Its introduc- 
tory chapter, an all too short forty pages, contains a singularly 
interesting autobiographical fragment; in another sixty odd 
pages towards the end of the second volume, Mr. Martin gives us 
the welcome addition of a series of brief memoirs of Lord Sher- 
brooke by the Master of Balliol, Sir John Simon, Mr. Lionel 
Tollemache, and others ; and, again, in the first volume, there is, 
a still shorter, but highly valuable, contribution of the same kind 
from Lord Selborne. All these and other side lights on the 
character of Lord Sherbrooke could easily have been focussed, 
one would think, within a matter of a hundred and fifty pages ; 
and there would have been no very great difficulty in getting all 
the main, all the genuinely important, events of Mr. Lowe's 
career into little more than twice that space. So should we 
have had a really effective and artistic biography, in place 
of a book which is in the true sense biographical only here 
and there, and for the rest might be described, as regards 
some two hundred and fifty mortal pages of its first volume, 
as the “diary of a colonial politician between the years 1841 and 
1850.” There is, of course, more excuse for dwelling at greater 
length on Mr. Lowe's political career in England; but the length 
is too long. The period of his really important action upon 
English politics was very short—some two or three years at the 
outside ; and his experiences both before and after these years, 
both as minor departmental official and as Cabinet Minister, 
might be very concisely disposed of. 

On the other hand, we should have welcomed an even more 
minute and detailed portrait of the man Robert Lowe than that 
which we are enabled to piece together from the contents of 
these volumes, The pathetic note struck in the Autobiography— 
all the more pathetic for the stoicism with which the writer 
accepts the unpopularity which he declares that a physical and 
not a moral defect had earned for him—appeals strongly to the 
sympathetic curiosity of the reader, and inspires him with a keen 
desire for a further explanation of what, after all, is still left very 
much in the condition of a psychological puzzle. You cannot 
resist the appeal of such a passage as this :— 

* But the worst of all was when I came to aye 
and important office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

who has to refuse many things to many men has need to 

exert some counteracting power to neutralize the offence 
which, if he does his duty, he is pretty sure to give. Nature, 
though i in many respects a hard stepmother, had, I may say 
without vanity, bestowed on me some power of conversation.’ 


And he goes on to explain that it was his infirmity of short sight 

which prevented his turning this gift to conciliatory purposes :— 
‘Why (it m ou employ whatever 
ou ng yourself popular? 
The answer is given in w 1 eaid before.” I could not con- 
ciliate my victims or my antagonists because ant 


This was hard indeed ; and we are far from denying that it may 
partially account for Mr. Lowe's unpopularity. But our own 
impression—an impression not in the least weakened by the many 
testimonies adduced by his biographer to Mr. Lowe's genuine 
amiability of temper and real kindness of heart—is that his 
unpopularity was much more largely due to a defect which 
the clever companions of a clever man, who have never had 
reason to resent it on their own account, are naturally the last 
to notice. We refer to that lack of humour which has rendered 
so many a brilliant wit unable to suffer fools gladly. Some 
fools of course should not be suffered gladly, nor, if possible, 
at all; but the man who cannot suffer the honest and modest 


fool gladly—nay, we will even say that the man who does 
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not sometimes feel a positive warming of the heart-cockles 
towards the honest and modest fool—is wanting in a quality 
which is more intellectual than moral. Mr. Martin has evidently 
an inkling of this truth; but he has not fully grasped it. He 
suggests that the rage in which deputations left the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s ce was due to his quickness in detect- 
ing the fallacies of a “ pretentious spokesman,” of “some strut- 
ting authority or village Sir Oracle quite unaccustomed to 
contradiction ”—to his skill, in a word, in putting down the 
bumptious ass. But that cannot be so. For the honest and 
modest fool, who is the typical member of the more ignorant or 
wrong-headed class of deputations, lives in a chronic state of 
secret revolt against the bumptious ass, and privily rejoices at 
his discomfiture. No; it is pretty evident, and not from this 
illustration alone, that the sense of humour—so widely diffe- 
rent from, in certain minds indeed so directly antagonistic to, 
the gift of wit—was to seek in Mr. Lowe's composition. The 
extraordinary sallies of his later years against the study of 
humane letters were only possible to a man with an imperfect 
feeling for the incongruous ; for, though we would not contend 
that every bird that fouls its own nest has an imperfect feeling 
for the incongruous, we do maintain that that defect must 
necessarily be attributed to all exceptionally acute and intelli- 
gent birds who indulge in this practice. So, again, with Mr. 
Love's self-recorded criticism on the old system of special pleading, 
than which anything more lamentably dorné could hardly be con- 
ceived. No man, we undertake to say, with any saving sense of 
humour, could have reviewed this system some thirty years after 
he had studied it himself, and some quarter of a century after its 
virtual abolition by the Common Law Procedure Act, without the 
faintest appreciation of its humorous side. In short, Mr. Lowe, 
brilliant orator, accomplished scholar, acute political thinker as he 
was, was, after all, a too typical example of that class of academic 
politician the reign of whose influence at Oxford began about the 
era of the Reform Bill, and showed hardly any sign of waning 
till well on in the ’sixties. No doubt he was a glorified specimen 
of the type ; but the type itself, it must be firmly, if respectfully, 
maintained, was that of the Prig. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


the namber of Murray’s Magazine for November 1889 the 
late Mr. John Murray, who had even then attained a vene- 
rable old age, though he lived a few years longer, gave to the 
world an account of the beginning of the series of Hand- 
books which are now so familiar. If imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, then have these excellent guides received more 
than their due meed of adulation. To us of a later generation 
the idea of a world without handbooks is inconceivable. It was 
in 1829 that the first of the series was issued. This was the 
Handbook for Holland, which Mr. Murray, under the direction 
of his father, prepared after a visit to “that wonderful country.” 
Imitators very soon followed in Mr. Murray's footsteps, and he 
tells an amusing story of one of the most shameless of these. In 
a Swiss Guide he wrote “The slate rocks here are full of red 
garnets,” which the pirate rendered “are overgrown with red 
pomegranates.” There can be no doubt of Murray’s priority ; 
and, though now and again one of the other books excels him in 
the newness of the information or the number and excellence of 
the maps, the general quality of Murray, the scientific cha- 
racter of the information, the accuracy and interest of the 
historical particulars, to say nothing of the lowness of the price, 
place his guides far ahead of any competitors. 

Of late years the firm has made many important improvements, 
especially in the English county guides. At the outset some 
very pleasant writers were employed, including, it is said, the 
late John Timbs, who made up, to a certain extent, for a singular 
and perverse tendency to inaccuracy by a delightfully anecdotal 
style. But it has since been found by experience that rigid and 
minute accuracy is much preferred by the public. People do not 
expect to be entertained, but to be guided and instructed; and 
many things are now omitted as irrelevant which figured pro- 
minently in former editions. We have before us the handbooks 
for Ként (1892) and for Sussex (1893), and find both brought up 
to date and greatly improved by the insertion of clear and ex- 
cellent maps. In the description of Canterbury, however, we 
note that there is no account of the windows in the north aisle of 
the choir and in Becket’s Crown, a serious omission, as this is pro- 
bably the oldest glass of its kind in England, and the series of 
windows is unrivalled anywhere. This is only one fault, and there 
can be no doubt that the book is immensely improved even since 
the issue of the last edition, which was in 1877, if we mistake not. 
The Sussex volume was formerly included in that for Kent. In 


—>=!2 
this Handbook, too, the numerous large-scale maps are a welcome 
feature. We notice that, in the account of Chichester Cath 
the writer says that large sums were subscribed for the rebuild- 
ing, “with the express understanding that the tower and spire 
were to be an exact restoration of the old.” He should go on, 
and tell us that Sir Gilbert Scott contrived to evade the vigilance 
of his employers, and made an alteration which, slight as it is, 
completely changes the proportions of the building—not for the- 
better. Exaggeration is better avoided in these books; but, in 
the notice of Climping, there should have been a line to point 
out the features which make the church, in spite of its plainness, 
one of the most beautiful in England, and one of the few that 
are built entirely in one style, like Salisbury Cathedral. On the 
whole, however, we have little fault to find with either of these 
new county volumes. 

The most important in many ways of the foreign handbooks is 
that of Mr. Haskett Smith, to Syria and Palestine. In accord- 
ance with the new ideas mentioned above, Mr. Smith has wholly 
avoided the comparative prolixity of his predecessor, the late Mr. 
J. L. Porter, whose book was delightful reading, even at home by 
the fireside. It is still a pleasant book, reflecting the views and 
ideas of thirty or forty years ago, when a journey in the Holy Land 
was an experience not to be lightly undertaken, and never to be 
forgotten or repeated. There are many Englishmen now who go 
to Jerusalem every year, and this was the case even before the 
opening of the railway from Jaffa, which is at last an accom- 
plished fact. The one great difficulty and drawback about land- 
ing at Jaffa—and it is the only place where the pilgrim to 
Jerusalem can land—is the character of the harbour. The Turks 
have now been virtually in possession of the Syrian coast for 
more than three hundred years, and they have not made one 
single harbour, though they have let many become useless for 
want of a little dredging. Jaffa presents to the traveller a line 
of rough rocks, a second line even rougher, with a constant surf 
beating over both. Every possible condition as well as every 
possible inducement exists for making a good harbour and landing 
place, and at the lowest possible cost ; but from year to year nothing 
is done, vessels drag their anchors, boats full of passengers are 
upset or swamped, the fruit trade is migrating to Alexandria, and 
all the wealth of one of the richest coasts in the world lies idle, 
goes to waste, or is diverted elsewhere. As Mr. Smith well says, 
“ Hundreds of towns and villages are there deserted, while tens 
of thousands of acres of the richest soil are abandoned.” He 
professes little faith in any attempt to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of “this desolated land until the present Government shal} 
have been replaced by one more civilized and just.” In Mr. 
Haskett Smith’s historical summary he gives us some conclusions, 
without the reasons by which they are supported. We are not 
sure that he has established the racial distinctions he makes 
between the Israelites, Phoenicians, and the Philistines. The 
Pheenicians of Tyre, he thinks, were of an Hamitic race. The 
Philistines were of Japhetic origin, The late Mr. Freeman and 
others have laid it down very clearly that language is not a good 
test of race, and that people of different races may speak the same 
tongue. But we should like to see some evidence beyond what 
Mr. Haskett Smith gives us that these three nations, dwelling 
side by side on the same coast, and all speaking the same tongue. 
—namely, Hebrew—were yet each belonging to a family as 
different from the others as the English are from the Arabs, and 
both from the Hungarians. We observe a few signs of haste 
in the production of the volume, which can easily be wiped off in 
a future edition. For instance, on p. 20 we are told that 
shallot derives its name from the Norman escallion, and 
both from Askelon, This is very unlikely. At p. 34 he speaks 
of the ruins of Masada as shown in the plan, There is. 
no plan, On p. 107 the Ceenaculum is visited by Fran- 
ciscans and then by monks. Are Franciscans monks? That 
most provoking of signs of annotation “ibid” occurs twice in 
the second column on p. 142. In neither case are we able to do 
more than guess at the antecedent. In speaking of Sidon (p. 279) 
does Mr. Smith seriously mean to tell us that the famous 
sarcophagus found near that place is the coffin of Alexander the 
Great? In the account of Beyrout there should be at least a 
mention of the English church, chaplain, and service. This is a 
serious omission. There is also a church and a somewhat inter- 
esting cemetery at Haifa, or Khaifa, similarly omitted. 

It is some years since we welcomed the first edition of Sir 
Lambert Playfair’s Handbook to the Mediterranean. In the pre- 
sent edition—the third—the information is well up to date, and the 
few trifling errors and misprints, inevitable in so extensive a piece 
of work, have been carefully weeded out. It is difficult to over- 
rate the value of a book which takes in so many classic coasts, 
even to the landsman, To the yachtsman it is, to put it briefly, 
absolutely necessary. There are lists of stores, an index of . 
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anchorages, and a most interesting disquisition on the Mediterra- 
nean and its history. Commencing with Tangier, which, strictly 
speaking, though it lies on the threshold, is not within the limits 
of the Mediterranean, this wonderful book conducts us eastward, 

t Algiers and Philippeville, northward past Jaffa and Beyrout, 
through the Isles of Greece to Constantinople, round the Morea 
to the Adriatic, from Venice to Naples, by Sardinia and Sicily to 
Malta, and so along the coast of Spain to Gibraltar. This is a 
field in which Mr, Murray need fear no foreign competition. 

The Handbook for the Riviera marks a new departure in maps. 
The volume is small and handy, and contains no fewer than six- 
teen coloured maps and plans in colour. It is both cheap and 
useful, The maps are remarkably clear and pretty. 

The eighth edition of the Handbook for Norway will be found 
up to date, and a very useful book, now that so many tourists 
make the run across the North Sea in summer and go to see the 
midnight sun. The sixteenth edition of the Guide to Northern 
Ztaly is illustrated with numerous plans, all very clear, and likely 
to be useful. The same may be said for the Guide to Northern 
and Western France, and to Central, Southern, and Eastern France, 
both of which are in the eighteenth edition, and are greatly 
improved in the character of the maps and plans, A very little 
colour makes a marvellous difference in this respect, and it may 
now be safely asserted that the original provider of handbooks 
comes forward once again, and, whether in clearness, in interest, 
or in cheapness, is prepared to challenge all foreign competitors. 
It only remains that we should call attention to a book which 
ought to be in every library, not specially of an intending 
traveller—the Handbook of India and Ceylon—a perfect mine 
of information on a subject so vast that many of us give up 
all attempt to learn about it in despair. There is a chronological 
summary, a list of native words, an annotated index, and maps or 
plans on almost every page. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T is permitted to any Englishman without blushing to avow 

ignorance or but scanty knowledge of “Count” Chaptal (1) ; 
yet Chaptal was by no means the first comer in his day. A 
member of one of those not noble but well-to-do yeoman or 
franklin families which history knows to have been numerous 
under the ancien régime—though democratic fiction will have it 
that nobody existed except wicked seigneurs and oppressed 
peasants—he betook himself to the study of medicine, and soon 
manifested a considerable aptitude for the practical and manu- 
facturing side of chemistry. The Revolution caught him up and 
made him its powder-miller, in which capacity he was very suc- 
cessful till the ignorant and headstrong Committee of Public 
Safety neglected all the precautions he prescribed, and the Grenelle 
powder-mill “ended in a blow up” on a tremendous scale, 
two-thirds of a million pounds of powder exploding with 
frightful damage to life and property. In the natural course 
‘of things the Committee, being solely to blame, would have 
guillotined Chaptal, but the oth Thermidor saved him. 
Later he took an active part in establishing the manufactures 
which Napoleon's “Continental system” made necessary ; and 
was, during the greater part of the Consulate, Minister of the 
Interior. In this office he not only worked hard in his own 
‘special vocation as a drysalter on the great scale, but reformed 
the Hospital system of Paris, and even anticipated Baron 
Haussmann by half a century in more ways than one. He 
resigned for reasons, public and private, connected with the 
Emperor's peculiarities, but seems always to have been on 
tolerably intimate terms with him. These Souvenirs, published by 
his great-grandson, consist of two parts, both interesting. From 
the first, or autobiographic part, we have taken the particulars 
just given ; the second contains the reminiscences of Napoleon. 
It will, of course, not be anticipated that they should contain 
anything new in general. But they contain many interesting 
particulars illustrating the already fixed and formed general con- 
ception of the Corsican, Chaptal gives several anecdotes of 
the unrelenting small-mindedness with which Napoleon years 
afterwards pursued obscure persons whose conduct to him at 
Brienne had been, in reality or in his fancy, disobliging. He 
supplies a trait new to us of the Emperor's really atrocious 
tyranny. A man-of-war in Brest Harbour had caught fire at a 
‘time when there was nobody on board but an unfortunate police- 
aman. He was tried by court-martial and unanimously acquitted, 
Caffarelli, then in command at Brest, sending the Emperor a full 
account of the evidence, which established the man’s innocence. 
Napoleon sent the three officers who had formed the Court to 
prison, had the wretched man re-tried, and shot him! Another 


(1) Mes souvenirs sur Napoléon, Par le Comte Chaptal. Paris: Plon. 


story tells how only the courage of Cambacérés saved six civilians 
who had very moderately resented a savage attack from a sentinel 
Another and curious one recounts the only instance in which 
Chaptal heard Napoleon speak well of Wellington. The 
occasion was the English General’s sweeping Portugal clear 
in front of Massena as he was retiring on Torres Vedras. 
According to the narrator, the Emperor more than once personally 
explained to him the reasons for his rigorous policy, his distrust 
of, and ingratitude to, his generals, and his general attitude 
(M. Chaptal, of course, does not use this comparison) of school 
bully. It was a kind of sub-variety of the “tyrant’s plea.” 
These things, he said, were necessary, precisely because he was 
himself a novus homo, The argument is but a poor one, and 
Napoleon was happier when he said that the greatest masters of 
strategy and tactics were by no means always the best generals, 
because they would not alter their plans once formed. 
Every student of military history will recognize the truth of 
this. The ugliest things told here concern that curious natural 
malignity which used to be thought a figment of national or per- 
sonal jealousy, but which is now well established. Napoleon 
delighted in cutting furniture, breaking bric-d-brac, pinching 
and teasing children, shooting Josephine’s pet birds. “Il n’a 
jamais éprouvé un sentiment généreux,” says this cool scientific 
observer, and really, if he ever did, we know no record of it. 

The interest of this book has a little curtailed the space avail- 
able for noticing others. But the length of our commendation of 
M. Benoist’s Sophismes politiques (2) must not be the measure of 
its sincerity. If any considerable number of people, either in 
France or in England, could be really roused to consider and 
shake off the crust of sophism which has accumulated round the 
notions of “democracy,” “ rights of the people,” “ parliamentary 
government,” “ extension of the franchise,” and what not, happy 
would it be for England or France. 

We are afraid that to persons endowed or afflicted with a sense 
of historic criticism, M. Chélard’s (3) extremely ingenuous 
avowal that in the records he has examined and summarized, 
there are “horrible scenes,” “sanguinary and most atrocious 
facts,” and that he has not translated these, will deprive his book, 
if not of all interest, of all historic value. 

M. Marion's study of Locke (4) is based as to the Life chiefly 
on the work of Mr. Fox Bourne, to whom the author is lavish in 
expressions of acknowledgment. The Works he has studied for 
himself with evident pains, and with the result of a greater 
admiration for the philosopher of Christ Church than we can 
share. 

The late Mr. Carlyle would have been hugely rejoiced at 
M. Paul Gers’s work (5) on the itinerancies of M. le Président 
Carnot, asa proof of the absolute necessity of hero-worship to 
man. That the said hero-worship should niche itself in interest 
about such a personage (we do not say such a person, for 
M. Carnot is a most respectable man) is intensely funny. But 
the book is a very pretty book, with lithographs of the President 
taking off his hat, and of the President pinning decorations on 
the manly breasts of foremen-gangers at State manufactories, and 
of his baggage (foi de reviewer, there is a picture of his 
baggage !), and of something that looks like a gallows but is not, 
and of guards on foot and guards on horseback, and of all manner 
of games. 

M. Victor Spiers’s Rapid Exercises in French Grammar 
(Percival) will doubtless be useful, But are not our school book- 
makers anticipating a rather too great crétinism on the part of 
masters? Here, for instance, the master is actually told how 
many marks to give to each exercise. That kind of pedagogue 
might surely be replaced by a scarlet pillar like those which yield 
butter-scotch and matches at railway stations. You would put 
the exercise in the slot, and marks would appear on the pillar. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ERSONAL recollections of M. Renan are combined with 

some account of his writings, a kind of comment, partly 
descriptive, partly analytic, in Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's 
Ernest Renan; In Memoriam (Macmillan & Co.) From the 
first day of his intercourse with M. Renan—it was as long ago as 
1859—the greatest of French men of letters and his works be- 
came the chief interest of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's book. 


Sage. Par Charles Benoist. Paris: 
n. 


) Les armées ises les habitants de ( Autricle. Par 
Chard. Parle Plone 

(4) J. Locke—sa vie et son ceuvre. Par H. Marion. Paris: Alcan. 
(5) Les voyages du Président, Par PaulGers. Paris: Flammarion. 
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They met frequently and they corresponded. The charm which 
less privileged persons acknowledge must have been felt with 
intensified force by the author of these impressions. Perhaps 
the spell was felt in one direction rather than as an absorbing 
influence ; for it seems that the wonderful literary faculty of 
M. Renan is less attractive to our author than the critical 
methods of the historian. No doubt there were “ many sides” 
of M. Renan’s life, and the author of this memorial volume ex- 
pressly disclaims the office of biographer. It is clear, however, 
that he was attracted to the study of M. Renan’s writings from 
the scientific side chiefly, He quotes a singular yet charac- 
teristic observation which Mommsen made to him at a time 
when the corner-stone of M. Renan’s fame was not yet laid:— 
“ He (Renan) was a true savant in spite of his beautiful style.” 
The truth of this remark may seem obvious to followers of Strauss, 
but surely it was the style that made the critic’s fame ; and it is 
scarcely possible to overestimate that style as the true source of 
M. Renan’s power and ascendency. Take away the style, and 
what would there be left? A German Renan, possibly, or some- 
thing like a lesser Strauss. Sir Mountstuart is more interested 
in the savant than in the literary artist. It is his opinion—which 
Time only can make good—that M. Renan’s work in historical 
criticism is not negative nor destructive, but constructive and 
enduring, and that “in losing hold of him the Catholic Church 
lost its hold over one of the most innately religious minds of our 
times.” Of his “limpid and copious conversation” only too little 
is recorded in this book, We are told of certain speculations, 
for instance, of the Irish in Ireland, of the wanderings of St. 
Brendan, of the fabled Atlantis, and—“@ propos of certain 
Jewish writers on Biblical subjects ”—of some remarks at length, 
doubtless pungent, of the “want of tact and nuance in the 
Semitic mind,” and we wish that Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
could have condescended to Boswellize a little. 

Mr. Horatio Bridge’s Recollections of Hawthorne (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, & Co.), if it adds little of biographical value to such 
records as Mr. Lathrop’s, and is corrective of nothing in Mr. 
Henry James's critical monograph, is a chatty and readable book, 
with interesting recollections of Hawthorne's college days at 
Bowdoin, and some letters, yet more interesting, addressed to the 
author from Salem and Concord and Liverpool. Something of a 
fierce light is thrown in the Liverpool letters on the relations of 
the American Consular service and the United States Legislature 
in the early Fifties. The romancer was of a practical mind with 
regard to Mr. Dudley Mann and his little Consular Bill for 
ensuring, it would seem, the irreducible minimum of salaries. 
“Just think,” exclaims the indignant tra dentalist, “of a 
man sitting in his office at Washington, and arranging salaries 
all over the world of his own mere motion!” 

Mr. John Reid’s sketches of schoolboy life—A Chronicle of 
Small Beer (Isbister & Co.)—glow with vivacity, and are flavoured 
with a strain of humour that is truly individual and very delight- 
ful. But Mr. Reid really ought not to write—since it is not his 
standard of writing, by any means—of “smiles” that “hung 
like mistletoe among the glowing holly of her charms.” This is 
fine, no doubt, but it is of a graceless finery. As we have said, 
Mr. Reid is above this kind of thing. His schoolboys are 
very diverting and very genuine. The mothers and aunts of such, 
who are yet in doubt of fathoming schoolboy nature, should 
take up A Chronicle of Small Beer, and their hearts will be lifted 
up in the reading of it. 

Mr. H. 8. Salt’s poetic selection, Songs of Freedom (Scott), is 
most choicely mixed. O Freedom! what songs are sung in thy 
name! The trumpet tones of Byron mingle with the scrannel 
pipes of the Anarchist ; the organ of Coleridge harmonizes with 
the “ most sweet voice” of the well-paid patriot (new style)—at 
least so Mr. Salt appears to think. And this admired confusion 
results apparently from Mr. Salt’s conviction that the “revo- 
lutionary ideal” was to be illustrated, and the “love of liberty ” 
is a thing of yesterday and to-day—particularly of to-day. When 
you find (p. 338) a singer yearning to bring England to her knees 
while “brandished gleams aloft the foeman’s steel,” you are not 
at all surprised to find that “Rule Britannia!” is not among 
these songs of freedom. The “ Friend of Humanity” loves not 
that song. The late Lord Tennyson sang of Freedom, associated 
with “the great name of England.” But he, Mr. Salt observes, 
saw not “the real drift of the social movement,” and thus must 
give place as a singer of freedom to “ lesser men.” 

The Auld Scotch Minister, by Nicholas Dickson (Glasgow: 
Morison), is a compilation of anecdotes, some new, mostly old, to 
us, illustrating the good old days of preaching in Scotland. The 
divinity student, the probationer, the catechizer, the newfangled 

preacher who dares to read his sermon——these and other subjects 
are sketched lightly in this little book. “Are ye hearin’, John?” 
asked a preacher in a sleepy pause of his sermon, “ Aye, I’m 


hearin’, minister, but to very little purpose.” On another occa- 
sion the preacher remarks, “There is only one man awake, and 
that man’s a fool!” “Aye, aye, minister,” was the response of 
the Parish fool, “ ye’re richt there, but gin I hadna been a fule I 
wad be sleepin’ too.” “Humour in the Pulpit ” is the heading of 
these stories; it should be Humour out of it. 

Is the wisdom of the moderns less favourably seen in the brief 
and pregnant form of aphorism than the wisdom of the ancients? 
Mr. W. A, Clouston appears to think so, for his Book of Wise 
Sayings (Hutchinson & Co.) is chiefly derived from Eastern 
sources. With the exception of Hazlitt, Mr. Clouston declares 
modern times unproductive of the popular art of aphorism. True 
it is that we have writers who, like the late Mr. Tupper, delight 
in giving us the form and withholding the substance. But are 
there no wise and pithy sayings in Carlyle, for example, and 
did not an admirer collect something of the kind from George 
Eliot ? Mr. Clouston gleans chiefly from Sanskrit epics, from 
the Talmud, from the Hitopadesa, from the Persian poets, and 
from Burton, Quarles, Fuller, and other English worthies. 
Nothing very modern does he give, unless it be the saying he 
attributes to Tom Browne (p. 14). Who is Tom Browne? It 
cannot be the physician of Norwich, for Sir Thomas is duly 
honoured elsewhere in the book. 

The May issue of Mr. Nimmo’s “Border” edition of the 
Waverley Novels comprises three volumes, A Legend of Montrose 
and The Bride of Lammermoor, instead of the usual monthly 
two. Mr. Lang speaks of the writing of these novels by Scott 
while suffering acute physical pain as among the many great 
lessons of Scott’s life. Certainly heroic endurance was never 
more richly rewarded than in this memorable instance of “ 
ing the nettle,” to adopt the homely illustration Scott used with 
characteristic self-depreciation. To produce two works, both 
among his best, and as dissimilar as comedy and tragedy may be, 
in circumstances so dolorous, was an astonishing tour de force. 
Mr. Lang’s comments and notes are full of light and interest, 
especially with regard to the masterly treatment of the tragic 
and supernatural elements in The Bride of Lammermoor, and the 
portents and second sight dealt with in both stories. As to 
“ second sight,” the faculty exists beyond doubt. Mr. Lang cites 
a modern instance, but he says it may be naturally credited to 
a “warm imagination”—which may mean, by the way, either 
simple hallucination or the faith that Blake held :— 


We are led to believealie 
When we see with, not through the eye. 


Among other new editions, we note The Shortcomings of the 
Machinery for Pauper Litigation, by J. J. Sprigge (Williams & 
Norgate) ; Naboth’s Vineyard, by E. G2. Somerville and Martin 
Ross (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Island of Fantasy, by Fergus 
Hume (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); and a revised edition—the 
eleventh—of Baedeker’s Handbook to Central Italy and Rome 
(Dulau & Co.) 

To the new edition of Borrow’s masterpiece, Lavengro, in the 
“ Minerva Library ” (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.), Mr. Theodore- 
Watts has prefaced some notes on the author and his works, 
which are interesting enough to cause admirers of Borrow once 
more to ask why the Life of Borrow has not been written. It 
cannot be because his life-story has been told in Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye, though Mr. Watts says that Borrow delibe~ 
rately “sat down to write his own life in Lavengro.” Is it that 
he was so utterly forgotten at the moment of his death? He 
was so forgotten, Mr. Watts observes, because he refused to 
figure in the literary world, and lived his life apart from men of 
books and the press, as isolated as his own works are in English 
literature. But the oblivion was, and could but be, momentary. 

Mr. J. Watson Lyall’s Sportsman's and Tourist’s Guide to 
Scotland (Simpkin & Co.), of which we have the first monthly 
issue for the season, May—October, comprises compact and useful 
information relative to Scottish shootings and fishings, moors 
and deer forests, rivers and lochs, combined with railway time- 
tables and a good map. 

The Official Catalogue (Clowes & Sons) published by the Royal 
Commission for the Chicago Exhibition is, all things considered, a 
portable volume, both as to bulk and form, and sets forth the 
contents of the twelve “ Departments” of the British Section 
simply and clearly. Each of these is prefaced by an introductory 
review. Thus, Mr, Ernest Clarke deals with Agriculture, Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer with Horticulture, Professor Ray Lankester with 
Sea Fisheries, and Mrs. Fawcett with “ Women’s Work.” 

The “E ” edition, “for circulation outside the United 
States,” of the Official Guide to the World’s Columbia Exposition 
(Reuter’s Telegram Co.) is not merely descriptive of the Exhibi- 
tion, but aims at supplying “plain practical and full informa- 
tion ” as to ways and means, routes, hotels, tours to all parts of 
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the States, and so forth. In short, it is intended for the active 
traveller, possessed of more time and money, not to say energy, 
than Chicago alone may absorb. The illustrations, though “ re- 
produced in the most effective style of engraving,” are curiously 
untempting. 

Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Academy Notes (Chatto & Windus) is 
this year as good a selection as ever of Burlington House illus- 


trations. 

We have also received The Royal Blue-Book for 1893 (Kelly & 
Co.), which excellent Directory is in its seventy-first year ; 
letters from Queensland (Macmillan & Co.), reprinted from the 
Times ; Roof Carpentry, by George Collings (Crosby Lockwood 
& Son), a practical handbook for working carpenters; Concrete 
Arithmetic, by Temple Orme (Newmann & Co.), second edition ; 
Electricity and Magnetism, by 8. R. Bottone (Whittaker & Co.), 
a popular introduction; The Soil in Relation to Health, by 
H. A. Miers, M.A., and R. Crosskey, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Electric Lighting and Power Distribution, by W. Perren May- 
cock, Part IL., illustrated (Whittaker & Co.); An Introductory 
Manual for Sugar Growers, by Francis Watts, F.C.S. (Macmillan 
& Co.); Poems and Songs, by Edwin Waugh, new edition 
(Heywood); Elton Hazlewood, by Frederick George Scott 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier) ; Children of Chance, by Herbert 
Loyd (Hull: Andrews & Co.), and Mrs. Grundy’s Victims, by 
Mrs. George Corbett (Tower Publishing Co.) 


THE SEVERE DROUGHT. 


MERRYWEATHER’S “‘SQUIRE’S” ENGINE 


Is a combined Irrigator, Fire Engine, and 
purposes, such as working circular saw, electric light, ee ane oe 
other machinery, ter washing, ant wetering hep, fruit, 


Acres and acres of crops of all sorts can be effectually watered by this engine in 
course of a few days. 
Can be used with flexible hose piping or iron pipes. 
Nothing so expeditious as a “Squire's” Engine for irrigation. 
May be shifted by one horse with ease, 
Ruinous losses may possibly now be averted by the timely use of the “Squire's” 
Engine, which would be usable later for hop washing, &c. 
and most powerful pumping engine for water supply. 
Several in stock ready for delivery at an hour’s notice. Apply at 


MERRYWEATHER’S, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, OR GREENWICH WORKS. 
Engines can be seen at both places. 


COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY Y FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
Sufferersare not hicliaeeas aware that these diseases are contagious, or that 

are due to the p of living p ites in the lining membrane of the nose an 

eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, has proved this to be a fact, and 

the result is that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby these distressing 

are rapidly and permanently cured by a few simple applications made at 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS: sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY REvIEw should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 38 Sournampton Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


Copies of the Satunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or County on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. —Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and M 
wart at Two.“ BECKET.” To-night at 8.20, THE L 
L. CKET.” ALFRED. LORD TENN ight, except Saturdays, 
MATINEES of BECKET " next Saturday, 27, at Two TRA 
evening. nex’ tu t. urst) 
Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM open 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & COS Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 


Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


home by the patient once in two weeks. A Pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of 24d. stamp by A. Hurron Drxon, 43 & 45 East Bloor 
Street, Toronto, Canada.—Scientific American, 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, RANGE OF WORK, 
AND SIMPLICITY. 

Used and endorsed as the best by upwards of thirty of the leading British 
Railway Companies, after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 

100 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces. 


Hire Purchase system. New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 


S. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
Telegraphic Address : Kmynore, Lonpox. Telephone No, 3564. 
table salt, you insure absolute diges- 


tion of the food you have eaten— 
T resulting in health and strength—and 
FA R 4 | N G indigestion becomes impossible, 


pleasant, cheap; @ one shilling 
bottle is enough for forty-eight meals, 


Try it. All chemists, stores, and 
grocers keep it in bottles at 1s, 2s., 
and 5s, 


G. and G. STERN, 
62 GRAY'S-INN-ROAD, LONDON 


A MEAL. 


FAIR-TRADE CLUB, 
26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


A farthing a meal stands between 
you and the enjoyment of good health, 


By eating PEPSALIA regularly 
with your food, instead of ordinary 


Thousands daily experience a 
pleasure in existence since taking 
PEPSALIA with their meals that 
they never felt before. The British 
Medical Journal says :—“ We have 
proved the efficacy of Pepsalia.” 


President. 
The Right Hon. LORD MASHAM OF SWINTON. 
SUBSCRIPTION : 
Town Members, £2 2s. perannum. | Country Members, £1 1s. per annum, 
For further particulars apply to SECRETARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for ventilation to the body, com combined with freedom from the 
dangers of chili cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, Merino, and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING." —The Lancet, 
Prwe-list Cellutar Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Couniry Agenis, seni post-/ree on 


ROBERT SOOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.O. 
OLIVEB BROB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Admission daily, One Shilling (except Saturdays, June 10 and 2%, July 1). 
THURSDAY AND SATURDAY EVENING AL FRESCO FRTES. 

Every Thursday from May till October. 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF FIREWORES. 

And Coloured Illumination of Grounds and Grand Fountains, by Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. 


‘alace Firework Displays nsurpassed and unsurpassable. They be 


EVERY SATURDAY. 
Exquisite Coloured Illumination of the iam. Slopes, Rosery, and Band Kiosks 


50,000 Vauxhall, and Electric Lam Band of Coldstream 
Guards, and of every hue Military Band. 
Conductors: Mr. C. THOMAS and Mr. CHARLES GODFREY, jun. 


WHIT MONDAY. 
for Ive hours, incl! Firework 
Constant Round of Amusements rs. Display by 


EARLS COURT EXHIBITION 
OF GARDENING AND FORESTRY. 


SEASON TICKETS are now ready. Price 2ls. Open from 11 a.m. to 1] P.M. 
Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, E.G., &. &c. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGAST, K.G,, K.T., &c. &c. 
H.B.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, EK.G., &c. 
Ranger of Windsor Forest. 

H.H. THE DUKE OF TEOK, G.C.B, &c. &c. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARLS COURT, 
THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 
BAND OF H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF H.M. SCOTS GUARDS. THE EXHIBITION BAND. 
GRAND ORGAN. STRING BAND. 
Magnificent Display of Rbododendrons, Beautiful Illuminations. 
Admission ONE SHILLING. 


THE ,GRAFT TON GALLERIES,—Admission, }s. 10 to 6. 
HIRD EXHIGITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT. PAINTERS 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET. 


THE G GRAFTON GALLERIES.— PORTRAITS by Carolus 
Leigh Millais, Lefebvre, Cormon, Fildes, Dagnan, 
‘Wortley Mrs. Mrs. Jopiine. Roll, Courtois, Zorn, Gervex, 


Collier, Millet, Le: of Granby, &c. ac. 
THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.— PORTRAITS of H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales, Em William I. of Ger » Prince Tietng 6 Mr. Gladstone. 


Lord R. Churchill, Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. "Ba four, Jane = (cadet, 
Toole. Mrs. Jopling, Cuninghame Graham, Olga Nethereole ‘bohm 


Rone SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 


= Mall.—SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 
Six, Admission, Une Shilling. 
ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN a all 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed, 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 

Pe . ~ Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile radius 
tly NEEDED to t the Banke. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co.. and Lioy’'s Bank. thankfully 

received and tmiormation given at the Hospital, Kiugsiand Road, E 
CHARLES H. "BYERS, Secretary. 


— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DEN STONE COLLEGE. 


Head Master. 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Chaplain. 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B.A., Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters. 
enstone is a Church of England Public School for 300 tuation most 
healthy, om te border of Yehire and 8 Staffordshire. uty reach 


view to efficienc, Ith, an 8i pares 
special ficiency on the tide a, Exhibits to Bore 1? 
Terms, 34 Guineas a year ; Head Master's House, 48 Guineas a year. 
Boys can be kept of pw One of the Clerical 
Masters ses resides in the Collese 
_ For Views ofthe to the HeaD- MASTER, or to the SECRETARY; 


(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAIN ING FARMS, 
For the Training of those destined tor The College owns and farme 

for the Instruction of its Students a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 

Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
& year in cases of scholars who require it.” ae 
particulars trom the HEAD MasTZR or SECRETARY, The College,Clifton, Bristol. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 


STER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION, to fill 

N OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLMAN, settled on the beg 
parties interview, spply to B. C., care of 
(TUTORS and SCHOOLS recommended is. Preparing for 


Army, Public Schools, &c. England and List of 


RD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest gentle 
Children and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 


| 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL COMPANY LimiTED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


Re YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


FUNDS....... 24,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000. 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: oval EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, - Southampton Bldgs Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, re on demand. 
) por CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum balances, whens 
DEPARTMENT. For the of bank receives smal) 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L>FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, ant 


Managers... { TxDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO, } Fenchurch Avense, Londos. 
apply Sem, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
‘ing Cross, 
P O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
e MALTS to | every week. 


COLOMBO, CHINA, saPan 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA and every fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
" and 25 
For Compene’s Leadenhall Street, E.C., Cock- 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 


. Capt. T. F. Spalding ...... tons ...... u 
Capt. A R.N.R... 3,609 tons ..... August 


These ificent full-powered 8 
SYDNEY. taki for all Australian and New Zesland Ports. aceommods- 
on ry superior, and a Surgeon will aceompany 
each from £50 ; Third from 14 Guineas. 
Br yt at Owners, Geo. THOMPSON & CO., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C.; or to the West- 
te, SEWRLL & CROWTHER, i8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 arein industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 
Particulars ofhow the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Bociety will be sent on application. 


Pa mys Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
p of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS 


HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 30,31,andJune!. Eleven Scholar- 
value ranging between £30 and £20 annum will be awarded. A, + 


Cin The College, Cheltenham. 


URHAM SCHOOL.— FOUR JUNIOR and THREE 
R SCHOLARSHIPS £86 to voor, will ho 
ill be ‘or Mathematics. Parents must not be in 

be obtained from the 


urgently IEE NEEDED. 
Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Ransom, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL BROMPTON. FUNDS 


beds in Expenses about towards w! 
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| 

8 Lan Place, Strand, W.U. 
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HOTELS. 


Brest — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
_Unequalied in situation, Opposite West, Pier. 


Sea Frontace and ndings. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large 


BOOKS, &c. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE. 


EVOLUTION AND ETHICS. 
By the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. 


Being the Romanes Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, May 18, 1893. 
8vo. sewed, 2s, net. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


SCIENCE anda FUTURE LIFE; and other 


Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s, 
NEW BOOK BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a 


HAPPY LIFE. By MARIANNE ee. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. 
SymonDs. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


: BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being 


the Autobiography of MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, 
Mrs. J. A. Symonps. With Portraits. 2 vols. Second Edition. Extra 
crown 8vo, 17s, net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of rea‘ler. 
Miss North wrote always with a clear conciseness, with a very full power of ex- 
pression, and with an abundance of quiet humour.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER,.—“ Two volumes of autobiography: if not the most 
notable, certainly t the most delightful and unaffected, that have teea published for 
the last ten years. 

DR. JESSOP in the NINETEENTH CENTURY,—“TI think it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to find in English literature so beautiful an autobiography as 
this. To begin with, it is the only autobiography I ever read of which it can be 
said that it errs on the side of brevity, if it errs at all.” 

NEW REVIEW.—“ No recent book of travels bas ‘approached Miss North's 

* Recollections of a Happy Life’ for freshness and charm.” 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By Witrrip Warp. 8vo. 14s, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD 
formas. With a Portrait. New Edition. With Additions 
vo. 14s, 
ACADEMY ,—“ This volume has several sources of interest. It is a mine of good 
stories ; it isa picture of a very singular and lovable man ; it is a real contribution 
to the history of ecclesiastical parties,” 


THE SOIL in RELATION to HEALTH. 


Henry A. Miers, of the Natural History Department of the British 
useum, and Roger Crosskey, M.A., D.P.H., Fellow of the British Insti- 
tute of Public Health. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, LONDON. 

140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; ann 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARKE: A TALE 
OF THE DOWN COUNTRY.” 
On May 26, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN BaTson. 


Country,’ is a remarkable novel. It deals with an incident 
that is only too common, and in less delicate hands is always unpleasant, but with admirable 
skill and in manner to offend no one eave thowe Who shrink looking at all facts in the 
face.” JAMES in the Illustrated London News 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
On May 26, POPULAR BOETSOS, on. Ove. bs boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 
pry; Author of “ Disenchantment,” “The Plan 


wholesome novel.” tat 

“ Well and ably written...... A book that it is a pleasure to Setietinae 

power and truth ; neither her pathos nor t is overstrained."’— Atheneum. 


On May 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 120. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by 8. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &c., Chaps. 52 to end— 
“IN THE NEW FOREST”—“THE BISHOP’S NOMINEE”—* SOME 
HIGH NOTES” —“MY FIRST ELEPHANT” —“THE COUNTESS 
RADNA,” by W. BE. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “ Heaps of Money,’’ 
&c., Chaps. 44 to end, 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 
By F. ANSTEY, of Vice Versi,” “A Fallen Idol,” “The Giant's 
Robe,” “ The Pariah,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

~ A cootial set of stories, thoroughly clever and witty, often pathetic, and always 

Mahe grimmest of mortals, in his most surly mood, could hardly resist the fun of ‘ The 

Talking Horse.’ thenceum. 


FOREST TITHES; and other Studies from 
Nature. By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream” 4c. Edited by 


mei tall ofthe of the South Country. and as we read it 
boo! 
we seem to hear again the clack of the mill- wheel, the cry of the water- ywl, and the splas! 


fish.’ Spectator. 
the book to all lovers of Nature as living picture of 
Natural Science. 


recommend 
many British their native haunts.”"— 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other Tales. 


“The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By IpaA Lemon. Crown 8vo. 


vrice 4s. 6d. 
book’ frost frst te last the little book te both interesting and forcible—ove to be 


th nd laid down with regret."’—Spe 
comfort in these days to find a pen depict slum End London 
Review. 


slum life—with delicacy and pathos, and withou ¢ abating one jot jot of 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, &.W. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AT THE RISING OF THE MOON. 


Irish Stories and Studies. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 


Illustrations by Fred Pegram and A. 8S, Boyd. 
Glasgow Herald.—* In this series of stories and oo the Megragher of 1 of Father Mathew 


for Thrums in his 
*Idylls,’...... The Jour 
extremely well ‘end cally written.” 
McCLURE & CO., 33 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 
ovens & Co., Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM DUNCAN: 


a Chronicle of Small Beer, By JoHN PENNINGTON MarspeN. A New 


Novel, in 3 vols. 
THE SCOTSMAN.—“ In the aim of producing a thoroughly interesting book it 
may be admitted that Mr. Marsden has been highly successful...... e auto- 


biography of .the person so named (Jim Duncan), written, as it is, with power and. 
literary skill of high merit, makes a welcome diversion in the realm of fiction.” 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


on the SCEPTICAL LENDENCY of BUTLER’S. 


8. S. Henn 


In the Academic Sketch, was alive Mr. Gladstone as the Romanes Lecture for 


) t hon. gentieman, in x: Bishop Bu refers by name to the writer of 
the present par hist as having. one of = writers,” yet trankly com- 
the noble of th the “ 
imally pu in printed. 


Oceestaal 6d.) may be had on application to “* Herald "’ Office, Coventry. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 


HE INADEQUACY of “NATURAL SELECTION.” 
Price 1s, ; also 


Vol. X. of SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. Price 12s. 6d. 


TH PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, Vol. IL, by Herserr 
PENCER. Those who have Part IV., “ JUSTICE,” may "have Parts V. and 
VL, “NEGATIVE and POSITIVE BENEFICENCE, ”” price 5s, 


WituaMs & Norearr, London and Edinburgb. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


‘treet, New York, and % BEDFORD STREET 
ONDON, W tion of the READING PUBLIC tothe ex- 


cellent presented by their for Ailing. on the 
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AL D. INNES & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “ REATA.” 


The > VOICE of a FLOWER. By E. Gerarp. Crown 


tale wilt confi confirm and 
and remantle in peetty ond rementic way.” Daily 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMETHYST.” 
WAYNFLETE. By C.R. Cotermece. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 2is. 
A NEW HANDY RAILWAY SERIES. 
Price 1s. per Volume ; or in cloth, 2s. 
A PLAYER’S TRAGEDY. By H. Hammon Fyre. 
SPORT ROYAL. By Ayrnony Horr, Author of “Mr. 


Witt's Widow.” 


GRIM TALES. By E. Nessrr. 


BY MRS, MOLESWORTH. 
STUDIES and STORIES. With Frontispiece by Walter 


Crane. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The READER’S SHAKESPEARE. A New and Cheaper 


Tesue of this Fopuler Edition. 9 vols. crown 8vo. om extra, gilt top, with Portrait, 
price 40s. the Set. Single Volumes muy be had, price 


A few Copies of the Old Edition may be obtained at a above price to complete Sets. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S GOLDEN SAYINGS. A Selec- 


tion from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. put. with an Introduction, by Joun 
DEynNI8s. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6 


“ A volume of well- selected gleanings of one of rel most eloquent of English —_,,, 


THE KYRLE SOCIETY’S PAMPHLETS. 
No. 1. ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Lewis 


GILBerTsoy. M.A., Minor Canon and Sub-Librarian of St. Paul's. With 
and 3 Illustrations. In paper wrapper, designed by C. F. A. Voysey. 


THE “TIP-CAT” SERIES. 
A SELECT SERIES OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Two Additional Volumes just added. 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. Cotertnce and 


M. BRaMSTON Crown 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND. By Esmé Srvarr. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


The MONTHLY PACKET. JUNE, 1893. 


Price One Shilling. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND: 
SELINA’S BIVOUAC. By W. Warps Fow.Ler. 
THE CATHEDRAL OF SWIFT. By KaTuarine TyNay. 
FIVE ENGLISH POETS. VI. IDEAS AND IDEALS. By Artuvur D. Innes. 
AND STAR-BEAMS. III. RADIANT WAVELETS. By AGNES 


A SPRING VILLEGIATURA,. By E. C. Vaysitrarr. 

A — ‘S DIARY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By CHARLOTTE 
URSDON 

ST. WILLIBRORD'S DANCE AT ECHTERNACH. 

bs —— FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. CLIVE AND DUPLEIX. By C. M. 


In “ORCHARD. Chaps. VII.-VIII. By KATHARINE S. MAcgvorD, 
A QUIET HAVEN. By Creistian Burke. 

HOMES FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, QUESTIONS, AND RULES. 


LOT 13, a NEW NOVEL, by DOROTHEA GERARD, will 
commence in the JULY Numbe: 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Redford Street, Strand. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fully Iilustrated, large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s, 


8. NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and 


the Military Saprenesy of Revolutionary France. By W. O'Connor Morais. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Full Prospectus on Application, 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism. Spiritualism, 
peutics,&c, By Tomson Jay Hupson, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 


MARKED “PERSONAL.” By Katuartve 


Green, Author of “The Leavenworth Case,” and “Cynthia Wakebam's 
Money.” Boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“LEADERS IN SCIENCE” SERIES. 


The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By CHARLES F, HoLpeR, Author of “ Lifeand Works of Charles Darwin” &c. 
Fully Llustrated, Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 53, 


Catalogues free on application, 


‘@ BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; axpvj NEW YORK. 


MR. WH. [. HEINEMANY'S LIST, 


JUST PUBLISHED, en 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN. 


A Collection of some of the Master’s Best-Known 
Dramas, Condensed, Revised, and slightly Rearranged for the 
Benefit of the Earnest Student. 

By F. ANSTEY. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 1 vol. price 6s. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO: 


A Study of a Peculiar People. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
NEW EDITION, WITH GLOSSARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 64. 


ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


By AMELIE RIVES, 
Autbor of “The Quick or the Dead” &c. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE LAST SENTENCE. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 3 vols. 


ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “ The First Violin.” 3 vols. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of “ Ideala.” 
3 vols, 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the ing Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
d, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; axp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the Time of the 


Troubadours. By J. F. Rowsnornam. A New and Revised Edition. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Each in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


{BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. By Mrs. 


Srevensoy, Author of “Juliet” &c. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 


THE REFUGEES: 
A Tale of Two Continents, 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “Micah Clarke” &c. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The reader will here find abundant store of exciting 
adventures, told with a graphic and descriptive skill which will add to the author's 


already considerable reputation.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Conan Doyle has fairly surpassed himself in his new story, 
*The Refugees.’ The whole book is conceived in a fine spirit of romance, and 
wrought out with a vigour to which this author’s readers are now —— but 
which has never been shown to better effect than here. The story will increase ite. 
author's reputation and enjoy a widespread popularity.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book is alive with rapid action and abounds with 
dramati tic incident. The hero and his friend from America, Amos Green, meet with 
well-nigh as many and as terrific as do the Three Musketeers in Dumas’ 


{NOW READY. 


DUAL LIVES. By J. C. Curtxineton. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By Mrs. A. M. Drent. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


THROUGH THICK and THIN. By Marcrry 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF WORKS OF FICTION. 
The SOUL of LILITH. By Marre Coretz. 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


An AUSTRALIAN GIRL. By Mrs. Auicx 


MacLeop. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By Marcarer L. 


Woops. Second Edition. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. 


Granp. Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


The OLD ORDER CHANGES. By Wit11am 


HURRELL Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Saran 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S STORIES. 
MISUNDERSTOOD, ‘Twenty-third Edition, With 6 Tlus- 


trations by Du Maurier. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Ir 
THROWN TOGETHER. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown 


SEAFORTH. Popular Edition, With Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo. 68, 


TRANSFORMED. Fourth Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The BLUE VEIL; and other Stories. Small crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 
The MODERN COOK. By Etme 


FRANCATELLI, late Maitre-d'HOtel to Her Majesty. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


The COOK’S GUIDE. By the Author of 


“ The Modern Cook.” Sixty-fourth Thousand. Small 8vo. 5s, 
With 


SOUPS, SAVOURIES, and SWEETS. 


a Chapter on Breads. Small 4to. 3s. 


“Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in the 
same degree or kind. It is not, we fancy, a common experience for anyone to leave 
one of these novels unfinished.”—Spectator. 


BETWEEN ONE AND TWO MILLION COPIES OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 
Have been sold since publication. 
A Sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, 
Thirty-four Novels of this favourite Author can be had separately, well 
printed on good paper and neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


‘immortal story. In France they fight for their lives over and over again with the 
emissaries of the Jesuits and the hirelings of the king’s abandoned mistress; in. 
America they defend their scalps against Red Indian braves, and in both countries 
they fight with a gallantry so distinguished and against odds so desperate as to 
make one hold one’s breath. They are never out of danger from the first page to 
the last. The first and second volumes will interest most men and women who are 
not bigoted disciples of Mr. W. D. Howells, and exclusive lovers of the novel in 
which — happens. The third will be read with rapture by oT a us hope 
their name is legion) for whom ‘The Spy’ and * The Pathfinder’ ve irre- 
sistible charms.” 


With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, 


Viscount SHERBROOKE. 
With a Memoir of Sir John Coape eee. G.C.B., sometime Governor-General 


By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Here will be found all the information necessary 
for arriving at a correct estimate of Lowe's career.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* These two volumes tell the story both of Soptuty 
and public career of Lord Sherbrooke with admirable fulness and are supplemented 
with interesting contributions from friends and relatives.” 

DAILY NEWS.—*“ Mr. A. Patchett Martin is a fortunate biographer. He has 
been able to in the forefront of his book a valuable chapter of autobii 
written by rd Sherbrooke ; while Lord Selborne has given him a sketch of a 
sixty years’ friendship with the subject of the memoir.” 


With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the 
adjoining Countries. 

By E. F. KNIGHT, 

Author of “The Cruise of the Falcon” &c. 


SCOTSMAN.—* Mr. Knight has written a vivid and admirably clear narrative of 
the expedition, which was one of the most important, most ably conducted, and 
most successful in the annals of our frontier campaigns.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* Mr. Knight's last two hundred Tale should 
asa revelation. Throughout his book it is hard for the most jaded 

.-Many of the wr are extremely useful, especially those of the a~ 
be won at Nilt. It is probably the fact that no war of ours has ever been at 
once so excellently told and so accurately illustrated.” 

Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., in the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This is one of the 
he’ most important subjects that have been published for 


problems is uniformly sure. All Anglo-Indians will, and all Englishmen ought An 
welcome book. The map is serviceable without being complicated ; and the 
from the author’s own camera, are excellent.” 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


Political Econom time Fellow Lincola 
College, oe Pert 1, THE Il, THE END Ol OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Crown 
Svo. 10s. 


ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. By Grorce 


Vivian Poors, M.D. F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
“ The book is one which can be thoroughly recommended to al! interested in the 
—— which it deals. It is well written, and contains much valuable 
Scotsman, 


SEFTON : a Descriptive and Historical Account. 
Comprising the Collected Notes and Researches of the late Rev. ENGELBERT 
Horsey, M.A., late Member Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Rector 187 (-1883, Together with the Records of the Mock Corporation. 
By W. D. Cam: M.A, (Cantab.), Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and E. J. A.Gorpox, With 17 Plates and 32 Illustrations in 

the Text. Royal A 81s. 6d, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
A TREATISE on the ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRY of the POINT, LINE, CIRCLE, and CONIC SECTIONS ; 
containing an Account of its most recent — oe 
Examples. By LL.D., F.R.S, Second Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged. Crown 


SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 


FROUDE'S (J. A.) The HIS- , HELMHOLTZ2’S (Professor) 
TORY of EN LAND, from the Fall POPULAR LECTURES on SCI 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the —_ Lal ate — 
(In course of and 68 Woodouts, ey 
8vo. 3s, 6d. each, 


publication. Vols, I.- X. now ready) 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


of Maps, prepared under 
Eminent Scholars. 


the Bible, bound with Cambridge Reference Bibles. 


Full Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers’. 
Now ready, royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS of a COMPLEX VARIABLE, 


By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fep. 4to. buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WITNESS of HERMAS to the FOUR GOSPELS. By C. Tayzor, D.D, 


Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the HEBREW and ARAMAIC TEXT of the 


BOOK of DANIEL. By A. A. BEVAN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lord Almoaer’s Reader in Arabic. 
Crown 8vo. paper, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER and the REVELATION of PETER: 


Two Lectures on the Newly Recovered Fragments, together with the Original Texts. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D, Norrisim 
Professor of Divinity ; and M. R. JAMES, M.A., Fellow and Dean of King’s College. 


ORIGEN, PHILOCALIA of. The GREEK TEXT, edited from the Manuscripts, 


with Critical Apparatus and Indexes, and an Introduction on the Sources of the Text. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D, Norrisian 


Professor of Divinity. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Text 


Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


Vol. II. No. 1. A STUDY of CODEX BEZAE. By 
J. RENDEL Harris, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


No. 2. THE TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. 
By M. R. Jamus, M.A., Fellow and Dean of King’s College. 
With an Appendix containing Translations from the sg 
of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by W. 

BARNES, B.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 

price 5s, net. 


Now ready, pp. i—xii.+ 1-412, with Indexed Atlas, demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COMPANION to the BIBLE: a New Collection of Popular 


Articles on the History and Archeology of the Bible, together with full Indexes, a Glossary of Bible Words, a Concordance, and a new series 
the general Editorship of J. RR. LUMBY, D. 


NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ BIBLE; being the Cambridge Companion to 


D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, with the assistance of 


(Me early ready. 


Vol. Il. No. 3. THE RULES of TYCONIUS: freshly 
edited from the MSS.. with an examination of his witness & 
the Old Latin Version. By F. C. Burxirr, M.A. Trinity 
Colleze. (Jn the press. 


No. 4. APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA: con 
totntns the Latin Version of the Apocalypse of Paul, th 
pses of the Virgin, of Sedrach, of — Fo 


Ames, M.A. 


Now ready. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


BOOKS V. Edited H. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Trinity ls, 6d. ‘Books. I.-VI. one volume, 4s. 
1s, 6d. Books -IV. 1s, 6d. L-IV. 3s. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With or 


Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE 


TRIGONOMETRY. By E. W. Hopson, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and University a in Mathematics, and C. M. Jessop, 
M.A, Fellow of Clare College, and Assistant Master at Reading School. 
Price 4s. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS for 


BEGINNERS. By S. L. Lonry, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, 4s. 6d. 
This book includes those portions of these subjects which are required for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London, and is also sui for 
the Cambridge and Oxford Local and the Science and Art Examinations. 


Second Edition of Mr. Loney's Elements of Statics and Dynamics. 


THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNA-. 


MICS. By 8. Loney, M.A. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Or in separate Parts. 
Part I. THE ELEMENTS OF STATICS. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Part II. THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMICS. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, with Answers 


to the Examples. By W. W. Rouse — M.. a, Fellow and Mathematica 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. 


By the Rev. H. E. Ryix, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With 3 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


General Editor: J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 


THE EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and 


PHILEMON. By the Rev. H. C. G. Moute, M.A. (Nearly ready. 


pe “ Mr. Med is an admirable editor of Milton.”—. 


style. , Our gratitude for the tg’ we till, receive the rest of the work 


by the same able pen.” —G@uardian. 


PARADISE LOST. BooksI., II. 2s. 


Books III., IV. 
» 28. (Subject for Cambridge Local 
» XL, XI 2s, 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Indexes, gomedia A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


| SAMSON AGONISTES. 2s. 6d. 
Bx! ODE on the NATIVITY, L'ALLEGRO, 


ARCADES and COMUS. 3s. 


IL PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. 2s. 6d. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Ave Maria squat 
GLASGOW: 263 ARGYLE STREET. 
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